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THE LIFE OF GROVER CLEYELAID. 

Democratic Candidate far Prmdent. 

Eicbard Falley Cleve- 
land, third son of Wil- 
liam Cleveland, and 
father of Graver Cleve- 
land, was born in Nor- 
wicb, Conn., June 19, 
1804, and after graduat- 
ing with high honors 
from Yale College in 
1824, went to Baltimore, 
where he fell in love 
with Anne Neale, the 
■^ laughter of a pros- 

. iiyrous publisher, of 
^'^■" Irish extraction. He 

He soon after entered Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
after a three yeai"s' course, he received a call to a church at 
Windham, Conn., which be accepted, and then hastened to 
Baltimore where he was married to Aune Neale in 1829, 
HiaseooncI trust was in Portsmouth, Va., and in little over 
a year, in the fall of 1834, he accepted a call to the Presby- 
terian church at Caldwell, near Newark, N. J. 

Richard and Anne Cleveland had nine children, as 
follows : Anna (Mrs. Dr. Hastings), bom in 1830 ; 
William N., born in 1832 ; Mary (Mrs. W. E. Hoyt), 1838; 
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Riclmrd Cecil, 18S5; Steplien Grover, 1837; Mai^aret 
(Mrs. N, B. Bacon), 1838; Lewis Frederick, 1841; Susan 
(Mrs. L. Yeomaus), 18i3; Rose E. (unmarried), 1846. All 
the children are living, except two who were burned at sea. 
The father of Richard Falley Cleveland was William 
Cleveland, whose father was the Rev. Dr. Aaron Cleveland, 
great grandfather of Grover Cleveland, and a graduate of 
Harvard College, afterwards ordained a clergyman of the 
Episcopal church. The Cleveland ancestry date their set- 
tlement in this country to 1636, when Mosea Cleveland, o£ 
Ipswich, county of Suffolk, England, settled in "Wobum, 
Massachusetts. The family is noted for its piety and relig- 
ious zeal, having had distinguished representatives in the 
clerical profession for many generationa 

Grover Cleveland was born March 18, 1837, in New 
Jersey, and named Stephen Grover in honor of Rev. Stephen 
Grover whom his father had succeeded. The name of 
Stephen was so seldom used that he never became accus- 
tomed to it, and before he became of age he ceased 
altogether to use it and signed hia name simply Grover 
Cleveland. 

In 1840, when Grover was nearly four years old, bis father 
accepted a oa!! from the Presbyterian Church of Fayetle- 
viile, New York. The trip from New Jersey to central 
New York, in those days, was much more of an undertalc- 
ing than it is to-day; about ten days were occupied in 
reaching Fayetteville, the home of the future president. 
The tired parents, while passing through Albany, little 
thought that their four years old son would one day be & 
future Governor. 

In the little town of Fayetteville young Grover had his 
Dps and downs as other children, and at the age of eight 
years he began attending the district school, and two years 
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later entered the academy. It was while he was studying 
lere that Grover conceived the idea of spending his vacation 
iu visiting his uncle, Lewis F, Allen, of Black Rock, N. Y., 
a village very near Buffalo. Lewis Alien was a stock 
•breeder owning a large farm, and during Grover's eight 
weeks stay he was of ranch assistance to his uncle, who in 
turn was not slow in finding Grover's good qaalitiea and 
sterling worth, and waa loath to have his nephew return. 

Although this trip may seem of Kttle importance to the 
reader, it had much to do with Buffalo's claim of giving to 
the country a president. On his return he gave up his 
etudiea and entered one of the village stores on a salary of 
fifty dollars the first year and a promise of one hundred 
dollars for the second year on condition of his giving satis- 
faction. 

Satisfaction was given, and at the end of the first year he 
waa engaged for the second. But before the close of that 
year he was called to Chnton, N. Y., where his father had 
returned with his family, and then Grover entered the 
academy with the intention of completing his preparations 
for college, and after a college course, to study law. At the 
end of two years he waa ready for college, and everything 
promised well The family, after residing two years in 
Clinton, moved in September, 1853, to Holland Patent, 
where the father had accepted a call from the Presbyterian 
church. Preparations were being made by Grover to return 
to Clinton that fall and enter Hamilton College, but in less 
than a month's time after reaching Holland Patent, Grover's 
faliier died. All plans were changed, each must do for 
that widow and family. In his sixteenth year, Grover 
Cleveland began his battle with the world. Poor in cash, 
'tis true, but rich in health, a clear head and willing hands. 
His first year was spent aa a clerk in the New York Instj- 
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tution for the Blind, in New Tork oity, where bis brother 
"William was engaged in teaching. At the close of his fiist 
year's work he returned to his mother's family at Holland 
Patent The small amoant earned in New York had been 
given to his mother for support of the family, and the 
spring of 1855 fonnd Grover casting about for employment. 
Utica, Syracuse, and tlie larger towns near Holland Patent 
were visited, but of no avail. It was then that he decided 
to go west, and Cleveland, Ohio, was selected as the objective 
point. He has said the town having the same name as 
his own deciding him on this place. He at once 
started for Cleveland, stopping at Buffalo to visit his 
uncle, Lewis F, Allen, whom he had visited on hia first trip 
from home. 

The stock breeder was surprised at the sudden arrival of 
his nephew, and learning from him of his intended western 
trip, soon persuaded him to remain with him and assist 
him in getting out a herd book and then go on west, if he 
wished, but at the same time promised to use his influence 
in getting him a place in one of the law offices of Buffalo, 
A promise by Uncle Allen of fifty dollars decided Grover, 
and he at once began his work of writing up and sifting out 
the (blue blooded stock of those days. In due time the 
book was ready for the market and at once had a good sale. 
Uncle Allen paid Grover for his work sixty-five dollars 
in place of fifty. Now came the duty of finding a law 
office for Grover which was soon done. Rogers, Bowen iL 
Rogers, one of the leading firms in Western New Tork, 
were in need of an office man, and Grover secured the place. 
He was stationed at a desk in another room and given a 
large volume of Blackstone to read. He was left to him- 
self the first day and he improved his time. The membei-s 
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of the firm and others soon learned of his worth aod felt 
that his Bucceas was ceitain. 

After six months in the office Grover began to receive 
his first pay in a law office, which was four dollars per 
week — just enough to pay hia board, washing, and nee^aary 
expenses. 

Grover's advance waa rapid, and by hard studying he 
was admitted to the bar in 1859, and was soon made the 
manager of his employers' business. His salary rapidly 
increased and he was receiving $1,000 per year at the time 
he left the employ of Rogers, Bowen & Sogers at the close 
of 1862. 

During the fall of 1862, C. 0. Torrance, district attorney 
of Erie County, was looking about for an assistant There 
were many applications from young lawyers in the vicinity. 

Mr. Torrance called upon Grover and insisted that he 
should take the place, stating that he had been urged on this 
point by many of his (Grover's) friends, and Other applicants 
agreed to yield if Cleveland would accept. 

After due consideration he accepted, and began the duties 
of Assistant District Attorney o£ Erie County on January 
1, 1863. 

The ward in which Cleveland lived waa Republican, and 
wanting the strongest Democrat to run on their ticket that 
fall for supervisor, he was selected. Hia standing and ster- 
ling worth were shown when the counting was done. While 
his party were two hundred behind, he lacked but twelve 
votes of a majority. Before the tliree years were over, it 
was generally conceded that Grover Cleveland would be the 
next candidate for District Attorney. 

Knowing the populai-ity of the man, the Republicans 
were distressed to find liia equal, and strangely decided upon 
Lyman IC Basa, an intimate friend of Cleveland's. Being 
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adviaed by Cleveland to accept, he did so and a strong can- 
vass was made, which resulted in the election of Mr. Baaa 
by about five hundred maiority, although Cleveland ran far 
ahead of his ticket in every ward. 

His past record at once brought him numerous proposi- 
tions of partnership and one was formed with the Hon. I. Y. 
Vauderpoel, Ex-State Treasurer, under the firm name oi 
Vanderpoel k Cleveland, which existed until August, 1869, 
when a partnership was formed with Ex-Senator A. P. 
Laning and the Hon. Oscar Folaom. The firm name was 
Laning, Cleveland & FolBom, and at once commanded i 
large business. 

The warm friendship which sprang up between Mr. Fol- 
som and Cleveland continued during the former's life. On 
the death of Mr. Folsom, caused by being thrown from i 
carriage, the following remarks were made by Mr. Cleveland 
at a meeting of the Bar ot Erie County, July 26, 1875, held 
in honor of Mr. Folsom's memory, which show the nobltf 
mind and warm friendship of Mr. Cleveland ' 

ll haa been said, " Light sorrows speak — great grief is dumb," and tha 
Hlipl'rcatioD of thta would enforce my silence oa this occHsiou. But I 
cannot go so far; nor let the hours pass without adding a tribute c 
respect and love to my departed friend. He was my friend in the mw 
eacred and complete sense of the term, I have walked witli him, UAliB 
■with him, ate with him, and slept with him — was he not my friend t 

In the course of a life not entirely devoid of staTtling mcidents, I ctt 
truly say I never was so shocked and overwhelmed as when I beard oi 
Friday night of the death of Oscar Folsom. I had an engagement wil 
him that evening, and was momentarily expecting liim whea-I receive 
the iutclligence of Iiia injury ; aud before I reached the scene of tha 
accident I wns abruptly told ot bis death ; I shalJ not attempt to describe 
my emotions. Death seemed so foreign to this man ; and the exuberanca 
ot his life was so marked and prominent that the idea of his dying o 
his death seemed to mo incongruona and out of place. • * 

The sadness of his taking off has no alleviation. I shall not dwell 
«pon the harrowing circumstances. On Friday afternoon Oacar Folsom, 
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in the mid-day of life, was cherishing bright aaticipatioDS for Iho future. 
Among them be hod planned a, home in an adjoining town, where he 
calculated upon much peace nnd quiet. He had already partially perfeclcd 
his arrangements, which were soon to bo fully consummated. 
But God had inlerreaed. The hands of loving friends bore him to a 
home, but not the home he had^liiraself provided. He found i»eaco in 
tlie home that God provides for the bods of men, and quiet ; ah, such 
quiet I — in tlio grave. I linow how fleetitig and how aoon forgotten are 
lie lessons taught by such calamities. " The gay will laugh, the solemn 
brow of c&rc plod on, and each one as before pursue bis favorite phan- 
Wm," But it seems to me long, long years will intervene before pleasant 
memories of his life will be unmiugled with the sttd adoionitiona fur- 
nished by the death of Oscar Folsom. 

Let us chelisli him in loving remembrance, and heed well the leBSon 
of liis death ; and let our tenderest sympathy extend to a childless 
ftttiier, n widowed wife, and fatherless child. 

In 1870 Mr. Cleveland was elected Sheriff of Erie County. 
This office, one of the most important of the county offices, 
he filled with credit, and showed his fidelity to the ti'uat 
and the welfare of the public. 

These three years are no doubt the foundation of his 
present popularity. 

While holding the office of sheriff, his two brothers, Cecil 
and Frederick, were lost by the burning of a vessel, on which 
they had taken passage for Bermuda. At the close of his 
term as sheriff, in the year of 1874, Bass, Cleveland k 
Bissell formed a law partnership, but during the year, on 
account of failing health, Mr. Bass retired from the firm^ 
and the name became Cleveland & Bissell. Mr. George J. 
Sicard being admitted in 1881. In the fall of this year an 
important election for mayor was to take place in Buflalo. 
Reforms were needed in the municipal affairs of that city, 
and the Democrats were looking about for a candidate that 
would lead them to victory. Qrovet Cleveland was selected 
for that honor. 
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He was elected hy a majority of 3,500, the largest ever 
given a candidate for that office, altliough the Eepublicans 
carried Buffalo for their State ticket by a majorityof over' 
1,600. In his inaugural message to the council of Buffalo, 
January, 1882, he rang the key note of reform, and 
forth his honesty of purpose in strong and pointed 



It seems to me that a succe.'^sful and faithful admiDistratloa of tha 
government of our city may bo accomplished by constantly bearing 
mind that we are the trustees and agents of our fellow-^^itizena, lioldinif 
tbeit funds In sacred truat, to be expended for their benefit; that we 
should at all times be prepared to render an houest account of Ibem, 
touching the manner of their expenditure; and that the aSaira of the 
city should be conducted, as far as passible, upon the same principlea « 
a good business man manages his private concerns. 

Grover Cleveland had been Mayor of Buffalo only si: 
months; yet in that brief period, by the courageous dis- 
charge of his duty, and by close scrutiny into the expendi- 
tures of government, nearly a million dollars had been 
saved and the burden of taxation diminished to a corre 
sponding amount. His popularity in the city grew rapidl; 
as he persevered in a course of action which had already 
effected such great resuUs. 

Summing up the results of these six months, the Buffali 
Courier, the leading Democratic newspaper o£ Western Ne' 
York, when Mayor Cleveland's name was first suggested i 
connection with the Democratic nomination for Governor, 
said: 

If the wishes and expectations of a large number of staunch Demi 
crats in tliia part of the Slate are to I* realized, Western New York 
and more particularly Erie county, will, at the coming State Conventioi) 
present the name of a candidate for the governorship wlio, with lb 
higliest qualifications for the first Slate office, combines elements ( 
strength and avuilabllity surpoaaed by no one of the distinguished mc 
in other localities whose names have been spoken of iu 1Mb counecttoi 
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Tlie movement in favor of Grover CleTeland, our present Mayor, among 
iliQ Democracy or Buffalo and Erie countj has been nbolly Bpontaneous. 
No " boom " has lieen worked up ia his behalf. • » • Mayor Cleve- 
land himself is the laat man mho nould push himself forward as a 
candidate. * • * As to Mr. Cleveland's fitness for the office of 
Oovt^nor there ia but one voice among intelligent and fair-minded mea 
iu this region. He is universally recognized 83 one of the best mayors 
Buffalo ever had. He lias proved himself a true reformer, and our 
neighbor, the Bxpren, correctly reflected public sentiment when it said 
the other day : " Mayor Cleveland is in danger of being nominated for 
a State office, his reform record being bis strong recommendation. 
Buffalo cannot spare him for anything less than Governor." 

The DemocratioStateconvention was held at Syracuse on 
SepL 22, 1883. 

Many diatinguished Democrats were presented aa candi- 
dates for the Democratic nomination of Governor. They 
were Mayor Cleveland, the Hon. Eoswell P. Flower, the 
Hon Erastna Corning, the Hon. Allen Campbell and Gen. 
Benry E. Slocum, The third ballot decided, with great 
enthusiasm, the nomination of Grover 'Cleveland. The 
i-esull of that election is well known. The opposition 
within the Republican party to President Arthur's adminis- 
tration, and to Folger, tlie Republican nominee, many 
Eepublicaus remaining away from the polls, all combined 
to give the Democratic party of New York the largest 
majority ever known, 192,000, and Grover Cleveland was 
suddenly lifted into national prominence. 

Clevelands' conduct and management, as Governor, of the 
affairs of New York are well and most favorably known. 
By his strong following of principle, never swerving from a 
point of right, he put an end to many of the rings of th« 
State, and saved the public thousands of dollars. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the Democratio p 
York should, long before the National < 
consider Iiim favorably for Deraocratiej 
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National party. The letter of June, 1884, from S. J. 
Tilden, stating a positive refusal to be a candidate of hi^ 
party, started at once the smouldering fire, and spon 
taneously spread the movement all over tlie country in 
favor of Mr. Cleveland as a leader to victory 
The Democratic National convention was held in Chicago, 
July a 

Upon the call of States, Delaware presented Bayard; 
Indiana, by the voice of Thomas A. Ilendrieka, presented 
McDonald ; California presented Thurman ; Kentucky 
named Carlisle, and New York presented Cleveland, 
Tammany men seconded the nominations of Bayard and 
Thurman ; Ohio named its Governor, George Hoadly. 
The names of Thurman and Cleveland provoked much 
greater enthusiasm than any of the others. 

The result of the second ballot gave Cleveland 683 votes 
of the total 820, and he received the nomination. 

There was no question in the minds of the delegates 
that Hon. Thomas A- Hendricks should be given the nomi 
nation for Vice-President, and he was nominated unani' 
moEsly, 

The memorable campaign of 1884 is well known. 
Democratic ticket was elected by the vote in New York 
state, which gave a plurality of l,2n0 votes for Cleveland 
and Hendricks, and on the 4th of March, 1S85, Grovei 
Cleveland took the oath of office, and became President of 
the United States. Within one year from this date it 
began to be whispered about that a wedding would sooq 
take place in the White House, and the announcement max 
in May, 1886, that President Cleveland was to be married 
to Miss Frances Polsom, created immediate interest, and 
from that time until tl:e wedding the press of the country 
discussed the event continuously. The President had' 
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occupied public attention aa a statesman and an official, but 
his life, politically and officially, never touched the heart- 
chord of the people as did hia new domeatic policy announced 
by hia friends. At once the Administration became uni- 
versally popular; there was not a citizen of the republic 
opposed to the measure, and the unanimity with which it 
was endorsed was a proof of the real interest felt in the 
President by the people. 

The wedding ceremony waa performed on June 2d, 1886, 
in the Biue Room of the White House, the guests being 
only th^ relatives and immediate friends, and Cabinet 
Officers, with the exception of Attorney-General Garland. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Dr. Sunderland, 
assisted by the Rev. William N. Cleveland, brother of the 
President After the supper, the bride and groom prepared 
for their journey ; farewells were said, and the President led 
his bride away through the Red Room, to the south porch 
where the carriage was in waiting. 

The bridal trip waa taken in President Garrett's private 
car to Deer Park, Maryland, a summer resort on the crest 
of the AJleghanies, two liundred miles from Washington. 
There the honeymoon waa passed in quiet and comparative 
solitude. 

Mrs. Cleveland is the yougeat and, perhaps, the moat 
popular of the Udies of the White House. 

Her marriage there, her youthful charms, her personal 
magnetism, and proven £tness for the place she fills, nA^ 
combined, give her this pre-eminence. Her c 
has been a social triumph, and it is safe t 
will continue to meet the approval ot'J 
good-will she has won. 

Of the administration of public a 
dwell on the acts of the President. 
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four years, met and mastered every question, as if from 
youth trained to Statesmanship. Mindful of his oath in 
office to defend the Constitution, he courageously declares 
to Congress that taxation must be reduced. That the 
millions of dollars poured into the Treasury are the hard 
earned savings of the American people. This message, 
which appears further on in this volume, is one of the ablest 
ever given to Congress. 

His unswerving uprightness, his high moral courage, his 
tireless devotion ; these qualities, combined with the fidelity 
and independence of his official actions during the last four 
years, have made him the unanimous choice.of the National 
Democratic convention, assembled at St. Louis, Missouri, 
June 5, 1888. 




THE LIFE OF ALLAN G. THUEMAN, 

[Oetn^ratlc Candidate for Viee-Premd^!nt.^ 



Hon. Allan G. Thar- 
m an, candidate for 
Vice-President, was 
born on November 13, 
1813, m Lynchburg, 
Virginia. 

Hib father was the 
Rev P Thnrman, and 
his mother the only 
daughtei of Colonel 
Nathaniel Allen, of 
North Carolina, nephew 
of Joseph Hewea, one 
of the signers of the Deolar ttion of Independence, 

In 1819 the parents of Allan Thurmaa moved to Chilli 
cothe, Ohio, where Allan received his education and made 
his home until 1853, when he moved to Columbus, Ohio, 
where he has since resided. 

He studied law under his uncle, the late William Allen, 
who represented Ohio in the United States Senate for many 
years, and afterwards was Governor of Ohio. He after- 
wards studied law with Noah H. Swayno, who was, later on, 
one of the Justices of the United States Supreme Court. 
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Much of the expense incurred while studying law was met by 
his work in surveying land. His mother was a gifted and cul- 
tured lady, who did much for the training of her son, guiding 
his studies and readings until his admission to the bar, Allan 
in turn helping his parents and sisters in their support, and 
continued to do so for nine years after his admission to the 
bar, remaining unmarried and at home during this time. 

There are those who remember of his hard work and 
ceaseless study, and his tenacity of purpose which he has 
always shown ; he kept up his hard study until long after 
the graduation of his class- mates, and, until his admission to 
the bar in 1835, his time was occupied in teaching school 
and studying, while his vacations were filled by his work 
of surveying. 

In 1835 Allan G. Thurman was admitted to the bar, and 
it was not long before his standing at the bar was of the 
best, and his clientage larga The position was gained by 
hard work, strict attention to business, and an unswerving 
principle of doing well and thoroughly everything that he 
undertook. 

The bar of no county of Ohio stood better than that of 
Chillicothe, Boss County, Ohio, yet it was but a few years 
before this young man stood at the very front of Ross 
County bar ; he was not only connected with nearly every 
difiicult suit in Ross County, but was retained in many 
important cases in the adjoining counties. Nor were any 
of his cases neglected; the least important received that 
thorough attention, pains and study that was given the most 
important ones. Such zeal and energy was rewarded by 
placing Thurman at the very head of the bar of Ohio, and 
in the short period of sixteen years he was found on the 
Supreme Bench of the State. In 1844 Mr. Thurman was 
elected to Congress, holding the position for one term. 
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Declining a renomination, he returned to bis practice of 
law. He continued at the bar until 1851, when, a new 
constitution for Oliio having been adopted, he was elected 
to tlie Ohio Supreme bench, serving as Chief Justice from 
December, 1854, to February, 1850, refusing a renomination 
at the close of his term. Judge Thurman's opinions, con- 
tained in the Ohio State Reports, are noted for their clear- 
ness and accuracy. No man who ever sat on the Bench of 
Ohio gained greater honor for learned and unbiased decisions. 
Judge Thurman is a man who never sought public office — 
the office sought the man. In 1866 the Eepublican party of 
Ohio had a majority of over 40,000; the Democratic party 
had little hopes of overcoming this large majority, but decided 
in 1867 that if any man in their party was equal to the 
emergency, that man was Judge Thurman, and he was 
unanimously nominated for the governorship. Such a call 
he could not refuse. He entered the strife with earnestness, 
a characteriatic of the man; the struggle was one of the most 
remarkable in Ohio politics. The issue in that campaign 
was, whether the Constitution of Ohio should be amended 
80 as to permit of negro suffrage. The Kepublicans being 
for, the Democrats against such a measure Although Mr, 
Thurman was defeated, he succeeded, by his management of 
the campaign and his own public speeches, in reducing the 
Bepubliean majority of over 40,000 in 1866 to about 3,000. 
Although himself defeated, yet he won for his party not 
only a majority of over fifty thousand votes against the 
amendment, but he secured a majority for his party of the 
assembly and, as a reward for his services, that body elected 
Judge Thurman, United States Senator for the term of 1869 
to 1875. 

He entered the Senate March 4, 1869, and was at onoeA, 
power, and leader of his party. He was a leading 
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of the Judiciary Committee, and also served on the Com- 
mittee of Poat-Offices, and Post Botida. He was also Pres- 
ident ^>ro iem. of the Senate during Vice- President Wheeler's 
illness. In 1S72 Ohio was carried by tlie Republicans witk 
a majority of nearly 40,000, though this was a decrease of 
about 2,500 from previous votes. Judge Thurman looked 
the situation over earefuHy in 1874, and decided that his 
party had a fighting chance. 

As before, he entered the strife with zeal and gave the 
party the benefit of over one hundred speeches, and the 
result was a victory, complete, for his party as well as him- 
self, as he was returned to the Senate for another term, 1876 
to 1881. 

While in the Senate, Judge Thurman introduced many 
useful messages, among them the noted "Thurman Act," 
relating to the Pacific railroads, by which over one hundred 
millions of dollars were saved to the people. This measure 
was, of course, bitterly opposed by the railroads, and they 
used every means possible to defeat it. 

The bill was thought to be unconstitutional, but Mr. 
Thurman strongly claimed its constitutionality, and his 
claim was sustained by the Supreme Court of the United 
Statea It may be said here that Senator Edmunds, a great 
friend of Thurman, assisted in the preparation of the 
"Thurman Act." 

The main feature of this "Act " provides that the railroads 
having land grants, shall pay into the Treasury a certain 
part of their earnings, for the liquidation of their debts to 
the Government. The railroad corporations had evidenced 
an intention to evade payment of their obligations to the 
Government 

While Judge Thurman was in the Senate the "Geneva 
Award Bill " was one of the most important bills discussed. 
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idge ThurmaD, Judge Davis, Mr. Conkling, Mr. Edmunds 
and Stanley Matthews, the leading lawyers in the Senate, 
stood together on this bill; one of the moat noted on the 
opposite side beiug Mr. Blaine. 

The debates between Mr. Blaine and Judge Thurman 
were the strongest made, and were sharp and hotly con- 
tested, at times approaching bitterness. 

Judge Thurman's retirement from the Senate in 1881 was 
a gr'eat loss to bis party, as well as to the whole body. Mr. 
Blaine, in his "Twenty Years in Congress," speaks of his 
retirement as follows: 

" His rank in the Senate was established from the very 
day he took bia seat, and was never lowered during his 
period of servJca He was an admirably disciplined 
debater, was fair in hia methods of statement, logical in his 
argument, honest in his conclusion; he had no tricks in 
discussion, no catch phrases to secure attention, but was 
always direct and manly. » * * His retirement from 
the Senate was a serious loss to his party — a loss, indeed to 
the body." 

We shall not be able in this sketch to go over all the 
work of this man in the senate, but, as may be supposed, 
Lis power and influence were great, and he was recognized 
and admitted to be the leading spirit on his side of the 
senate, and no one of any party for a moment questioned his 
acts or sincerity of purpose. 

So prominent had this man become that long before the 
time for the National Democratic convention of 1876, bis 
name was spoken oE all over the country as the man who 
should be nominated for President at that convention. 

The cause of Judge Thurman's not being returned to t] 
senate for a third time was the same reason that he was n 
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nominated for President in 1876, the opposition of party 
faction in his State. 

Again in 1880 there was another call for his nomination. 
The Democratic State convention of Ohio adopted resolu- 
tions in his favor, and, the convention held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, gave her entire vote to Thurinan with a fair sup- 
port from other States. Ohio being a strong Republican 
State, and that the Republican party a few weeks before 
had nominated James A. Garfield, of Ohio, for their candi- 
date, was probably the cause of Thurman not receiving the 
majority of the votes, which were given to Gen. Winfield 
S. Hancock. In 1881 President Garfield, a warm friend of 
Judge Thurman, appointed him a representative of the 
American Government to the international congress held at 
Paris. He had always desired to make a trip to Europe, 
and taking advantage of this opportunity, sailed from 
New York, April 6, 1881; he visited Scotland, France, 
Switzerland and England, returning in the following 
October. 

Soon after his return from Europe he argued two impor- 
tant cases in the Supreme Court of the United States, one 
of which involved the title to a vast amount of mining 
property in Colorado, aggregating in value many millions of 
dollars. Following closely upon this he was selected, with 
Chief Justice Cooley, of Michigan, and Mr, Washburne, of 
Illinois, ex-Minister to France, to serve upon an advisory 
commission in the troubles as to differential rates between 
the trunk railroads leading from the Atlantic sea-board to 
the West He has been living in retirement ever since, his 
only active service until recently being in the capacity of 
attorney for the Government in its suits against the Bell 
Telephone Company. His last appearance before the pub- 
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lie was as principal counsel of the United States in the 
famous tally-sheet forgery casea o£ Franklin County, 

Judge Thurman is one of the most thorough scholars in 
public life in this country. Always a student, he became 
early in life a great lawyer, and since then has devoted much 
time to lighter study. He is a fiae French scholar, and his 
favorite books are the works of the earlier French drama- 
tists, which he reads in the original. He has an unusually 
large and weil selected library, and there are few books in 
the range of polite literature that he is not familiar with. 
He hag a literal genius for mathematics, and frequently 
occupies himself in working out the most abstruse and 
intricate problems. He had no collegiate training, and has 
no diploma save the certificate of a grammar school. 

It has been the desire of Judge Thurman, in late years, 
to be allowed to remain in private life, but from time to 
time he has been brought forward as the moat desirable 
man for important positions. In 1884 he was sent as dele- 
gate at large from Ohio to the Democratic convention in 
Chicago, and no Democrat in that convention received more 
attention, or was the object of more interest Hia parlors 
at the Palmer House were thronged with callers, eager to 
see and shake liands with the "Old Roman," who stood in 
the center of the room, red bandana in hand, the cynosure of 
all admiring eyes. Faction opposition of hia State again 
prevented his nomination. On hia return to Columbus, 
reaching there at midnight, he was escorted to hia home by 
a large assemblage of his fellow-citizens, who had met him 
at the depot. 

It was expected that he would be named for a cabinet 
position, in recognition of his great service, but, although 
he was not, he never murmured or complained. To those 
who have watched his public career, it is no wonder that he 
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was chosen at St. Louis as candidate for Vice^PresB 
June, 1888. His request for private life waa not be heeded 
he is needed, and baa been called forth. Indiana expected 
this honor would go to their favorite son, Governor Gray, 
but it was leai'ned, just before the convention convened, 
that Judge Thurman would accept the nomination, it bang 
desired by President Cleveland, and almost the unanimons 
wish of the Democratic party. 

On the third day of the convention, the resolutions all 
having been disposed of, the convention proceeded to the 
nomination of a candidate for Vice-Pi-esident When Cali- 
fornia was called in the list of States, Mr. Tarpey was intro- 
duced, and proceeded to nominate Allan G. Thunnan, of 
Ohio. Mr. Tarpey spoke as follows : 

Mr. Chairman akd Genti.e.men: Tbis ia indeed a most pleasant 
duty which, through Ihe fiindness of my friends, I have been choaen to 
perform, and I am truly grateful to ray associates who have so honored 
tuc. I feel that it waa kindness alone and not ability that prompted my 
selection from the many eloquent gentlemen who are meniliera of the 
California delegation. But, sira. what I lack in oratorical ability, I, in 
sorae smnll meoaure, compensate for in royenthnsiaamintlie undertaking, 
and feeling as I do that tlie most eloquent must fall short of doing full jua- 
ticeto the gentleman whoin lamhere tonominate,IhaTeaccepledtbetniat 
with the mental reservation that if nothing else, I am at least earaesl in 
what I Bay and filled with admiration for him of whom I apeolt. Tbftt 
1 am proud of the privilege of addressing you I acknowledge, but that 
I am prouder stil! of the man whom I shall name I shall not deny, fori 
feel, eirs, that this Republic holds no superior to Hon. Allan G. 
Thurman, of Ohio, The greeting accorded his name is a well-de3er¥ed 
tribule. Its spontaniety has been nobly earned. Be assured auch » 
greeting will be accorded his name at its every mention throughout- 
this Republic, from sea to sea, and from the British line to the gulf. 

Allan G. Thurman — what an epitome of American civil history la 
emlHidied in that namet His character and. ability are known to ervty. 
man, woman and child in the land. His public services will be a. nior& 
enduring monumentthan temples of slone or lirass. History for liisto^ 
wilt iDBCribe bis name among the list of America's lilustriouB sons 
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Taking his seal in the United States Senate In ISOQ, the imprint of 
lis geoiua is foiuid deeply imbedded in the legislation of the country. 
From his lirtt appearance In the Senate unlil bis retirement from Ihnt 
body ilia voice was always raised in buliaif of the people and in defense of 

irriglits. For forty years he has been a protninont figure In public life, 
and yet to-day no man can point to a single act or expression of bis which 
does not do him credit. Large at heart, large of brain and tarter still 
In experience, he is the mati of all men whose record juetifiea his nom- 
InulioQ at your bands In the sense that be cannot be defeated before the 
people. A. miin of beuevolent heart manifesting itself not only in 
prisnte life, but it haa t>eea the leading feature of bis oflicial career. 
When the Pacific coast was endeavoring to retard Chinese immigratioa, 
when it had decided that National legislation was necessary to aceom- 
piish the desired result, when the merits of the subject were not iiuder- 
fltood east of the Rocky Mountaius, Allan G. Tburman, then a Senator 
■of the United Stales, was the first to raise bis voice in defense of those 
whose means of living were in danger, and whose homes were threat- 
ened with deHtriiclion. When the great railroad corporations evidenced 
«n intention to evade payment of their obligations lo the Qovemraeut 
this great man prepared that remarkable enactment known as tbc 
Thurman bill, by which the offending corporations were obliged to pro- 
vide a sinking fund for the redemption of their promises. During the 
trying times ot reconstruction, Mr. Thurman was the central figure in 
the Unii«d States Senate in upholding the dignity and the integrity 
of the constitution. The waves of party passion, lashed into fury by 
Ill-advised jealous pariisans, broke harmless upon bis leonine front and 

« settled back into calmness by the force of liis logic and the power 
of bis oratory. A ripe scholar, his diaqulsltiona upon eonatitutiooal 
laws are masterpieces of reasoning and eloquence, challenging the admira- 
Uon of even his political opponents. Four years since the California 
delegation put forward Mr. Thurman as their candidate for the Presi- 
dency, and were enthusiastic in pushing his nomination. These four 
jcars have but augmented their reverence and affection for him. The 
patriot of Columbus cannot be allowed to wither in retirement. Hia 
fame ianol liis alone, it is the proud heritage of the American people. 
His name may be most fittingly coupled with that of our honored 
President, Qrover Cleveland. Cleveland and Thurman will be a ticket 
absolutely invincible. It wilt sweep the country with a mighty mab, a 
lidal wave of approval. Against it all opposition will be fruitless. The 
approval of Cleveland's administration during the past four years and 
indorsemeot of his actions, the simplicity yet remarkable ability with 
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which he has administered hia great trust under the most trying elrcnm 
Btance*. coupled with the all peryadiog affection felt for the philosophi 
of Columbus, will make Cleveland and Thurman a war-cry ti 
the political enemy. The enthuaiasm which will be aroused upon il 
Biinouacemenl will be infectious and. gathering force and volume d 
by day, it will before the ides of November faave become an epldera! 

That the uanie of Allan G. Thurman should be cheered to the ec 
in this hall is uot strange, for it briugs the warm blood of gi&titud 
surging to the heart of every fireside, and the testimonials which II 
people will surely pay to his worth at the coming November e 
will be convincing proof of his phenomenal popularity. 

Indiana honors Gfovemor Gray by supporting him for the nomination 
Illinois is doing the same for General Black ; Michigan for Dickinson 
Wiaconain tor Vilas ; good men and true, each and all of them, ai 
were it not for the self -sacrificing patriotism of Mr. Thurman, 
Tesponse to tlie almost unanimous wish of the party, to permit his nan 
to come before you, it were dlfflcull Indeed to choose between sat 
meritorious and aMe gentlemen. Their names are fit to grace this c 
any other tici^et. They are each the favorite sons of their reepectii 
States ; but when Allan G. Thurman, the favorite son of each and e' 
Btate in this Union, in answer to the universal demand for his a 
ance, consents to leave tlie peace and trantiutlity of his fireside and ^al 
serve his grateful countrymen, ao prominent, so colossal is his politic* 
and mental figure in the public eye that all others must of n 
shade in its immensity. 

Let no mistakes be made at this time — mistakes are crimes, 
but do your duty, if jou but give the people what they expect, whi 
tliey demand, the contest of parties, instead of just commencing, t 
be practically ended. For the great electoral and popular majorltii 
which Cleveland and Thurman will surely receive at the polls will be 
revelation even to ourselves. Aa Representatives of the Demacrat^ a 
the Nation we have a duty to perform. Wo must nominate the ma 
the people have already nominated. We have but to indorse the popuJb 
verdict. No less will be accepted at your hands. Let no considerate 
of personal friendship or glamour of locality influence your acdoi 
Personal friendship can not be repaid by nomination where a gre 
party's interest and future are at stake. No trifling with great cancer 
of State should be tolerated ; no ejipression of local pride can be sdm 
led to influence action. When the sovereign people speak they must I 
token. The man of the Nation, not the man of Uie State, must 4 
nominated. 
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Ifoininate Allan Q. Thurman, DDminiLte him by acclanuUloii. Let it 
not be said that one single Democrat in all this great Union fail in this 
great teatimQnial to the greatest American of hia day, the noblest 
breaUiiog man upon American soil, fit consort in the temple of fame of 
those patriots of the past — the founders of our institution, whose sacred 
dust He calmly sleeping heneath the sods of Mount Vemon, Monticello 
and the Hermitage, awaiting the dedication of uur National pantbeon. 

Indiana presented Gov, Isaac P. G-ia,y, of Indiana, and 
Illinois presented the name of Q-en. John G. Black. 

THFRMAN NOMINATKIX 

The clerk read the names of the three candidates: Thur- 
man, of Ohio; Gray, of Indiana, and Black, of Illinois. 
At 1:35, araid the greatest escitetnent, the voting began on 
roll-call of States. Alabama opened the ballot by casting 15 
votes for Thurman, 4 for Gray, and 1 for Black. Georgia 
gave 19 votes for Gray and 9 for Thurman, putting him 
■away in the lead. Indiana voted solid for Gray, and Iowa 
asked to be passed. Kansas gave Black 2, Gray 3, and 
Thurman 14. Louisiana voted solidly for the old Roman, 
as did also Maine and Maryland. Massachusetts divided 
her vote, and Mississippi stood solid for Thurman. Missouri 
voted 4 for Gray, 28 for ThuiTaan, and New Jersey followed 
with her whole vote for the old Eoman. A courier for 
New York's gift of 72 votes came a moment later. This 
nominated Thurman, but Pennsylvania's 60 votes clinched 
Ilia success. When Pennsylvania cast her 60 electoral votes 
for Allan G. Thurman, and it was apparent that he was the 
nominee, the wild scene which attended President Cleve- 
land's re-nomination, Wednesday, was re-enacted in all its 
vigor and wild enthusiasm. The bands were drowned, and 
Indiana was the first to send her standard to the stage with 
the crimson bandana on top of the staiL It was wildly 
"vaved by Hon. Dan. Voorhees, the Tall Sycamora The 
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other standard-bearers rallied round him, waving their ban- 
ners in a galaxy of colors, agitating the atmosphere already 
stirred into a million conflicting waves by the frantic, thun- 
derous cheers of the excited delegates, who stood upon their 
chairs and howled with intense excitement. The Gray men 
waved bandanas as fiercely and fervently as the most 
passionate of Ohio's sons, and for half an hour perfect 
pandemonium reigned. The demonstration lasted for about 
ten minutes. After something like order had been restored, 
the calling of States was proceeded with, but before it was 
completed Mr. Patterson, of Colorado, moved that Thurman's 
nomination be made unanimous, and the motion was sec- 
onded by Mr, Shanklin, of Indiana, in an earnest speech. 
The motion was agreed to, and the nomination made unani- 
mous. 



ITHE LIFE OF BENJAMIN HARRISON. 

[BopufiKcOTt Candidate for Pretident.} 



The history of Ben- 
jamin Harrison and his 
ancestors is full of action 
and interest 

The Harrison family- 
can date their history- 
back to the middle of 
the seveuteenlh century, 
when MajorGeneral 
John Harrison was com- 
missioned to take Charles 
I. to "Windsor for trial, 
and later. sat as one of 
the Judges in the trial of 
Charles I., and with 
Scott, Martyn, Irelon and 
'hree others, drew up and signed the warrant on 
January- 25, 1649, that consigned that unfortunate raon- 
rch to the gibbet Upon the accession of Charles II. to 
le throne he in turn executed the Judgea and execu- 
tioners of hie predecessor, John Harrison among the rest 
the executions being signalized by their brutal ferocity. 
- The descendants of two of these, the Harrisons and the, 
Okeys, contributed largely to the great oamea which grace 
iie pages of Ohio's history. The immediate descendants of 
20 
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the unlucky Cromwellian Genera! Iiied themselves from 
England to America, settling in Virginia. The next mem- 
ber of the family that appears in history was Benjamin 
Harrison, of Virginia. 

Senator Harrison's great-grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, 
of Virginia, was one of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, and was prominent in public affairs from 
1774 until his death in 1791, being for four years a member 
of Congress and three times Governor of Virginia. Ho 
entered upon his public carreer in 1774, soon after reaching 
his majority, as a delegate to the Williamsburg convention. 

This Benjamin, brother-in-law of the Randolphs, was the 
athletic member of the Continental congress who,, when 
John Hancock was chosen its president and showed aonw 
diffidence about taking bis eeat, lifted the little man bodilj 
into the chair, exclaiming, "We will show Mother Britaji 
how little we care for her by making a Massachusetts r 
our president whom she has excluded fi-om pardon byi 
public proclamation," 

Gen. William Henry Harrison, his son, served hiscountr 
almost continuou.sly from 1791 to 1841, both in military am 
(Mvil positions. He fought the battle of Tippecanoe in 
1811, was a member of Congress, a United States Senator 
from Ohio, Minister to the Republic of Colombia, and foe 
one month {March 4 to April 4, 1841, when he died), Presi*. 
dent of the United States. 

He had three sons, John Scott Harrison, William Henry 
Harrison, who died without issue, and Randolph Harrison; 
who died some years ago near Hamilton, Ohio, and wbosd. 
daughter married Colonel D, W. McClung, Collector of 
Port, of Cincinnati, appointed by President Garfield. 

John Scott Harrison, the son of William Henry Harrison,- 
and the father of the subject of this sketch, was all bis Ufa 
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I farmer in southern Ohio. He served four yeara in Con- 
^sa, from 1852 to 1856, as a member £rom the Cincinnati 
district. He died about twelve years ago. 

His son, Benjamin Harrison, the Hepublican party's 
Dominee for President, is a man slightly under the medium 
iheight. His figure, however, ia very broad and compact. 
"His large head is set well down between his broad, high 
phoulders, as hia neck is very short llis face is of an 
almost deadly pallor, although he enjoys excellent health. 
His eyes are a grayish-blue, deeply set under a very promi- 
nent, bulging forehead. Hia nose !3 straight, slightly curv- 
mg outward, and square at the end. Hia thin-lipped mouth 
is shaded by a very light, long, curling mustache, while the 
lower part of his face is hidden id a long, sandy, gray beard. 
The hair upon his head ia of the same color, and is combed 
very smoothly tight to hia head, so as to show plainly the 
outline of the skull. He always dresses plainly in black. 
He ia a reserved man, and keeps much to htmselL He ia 
domestic in hia habits, and thoroughly devoted to his hand- 
BOme, delicate -featured, black-eyed wife, who began with 
■him a struggle for a place and a home in the then Far West 
when ha was only 20 years of age. Those who know Mr. 
Harrison, however, say that he ia a devoted friend, and that 
Onderneath his reserve he has a most kindly heart. 

General Harrison was born at North Bend, Hamilton 
County, O., the 20th of August, 1833. His life, up to the 
time of his graduation from the Miami University, at 
Oxford, in that State, was the comparatively uueventfol 
one of a country lad belonging to a family of small means, 
lia father was able to give him a good education and 
nothing more. He graduated from college when he was 
eighteen years of age, standing fourth in a class of sixteen, 
having entered two years before as a member of the junior 
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class, — liis teachers and classmates have borne testimony 
to the ease with which he held hia own in all college contests 
and his early promise of future success. Pro£ David 
Swing, who was in college at the time, says that 
Harrison, while at Oxford, though young, was a 
studious scholar, and early gave evidence of being 
foremost in wbatever he might undertake. He there 
acquired the habits of study and mental diacipliue which 
have characterized him through life, enabling him to grap- 
ple with any subject on short notice, to concentrate his 
intellectual forces and give his mental enei^es that sort ot 
direct and effective operation that indicates the trained and 
disciplined mind. While in college he became a member 
of the Phi Delta Theta fraternity, in which he still takes aa 
active interest. He became engaged while at college to tlie 
daughter of the Eev. Dr. Scott, Principal of a female school 
at Oxford, O. After graduating he decided to enter upon 
the study of the law. He went to Cincinnati and studiedj 
there in the office of the Hon. Bellamy S. Slorer for two years.M 
At the expiration of that time Mr. Harrison received th^ 
only inheritance of his life. His aunt, dying, left bim a loB 
in Cincinnati, which was valued at $800. Young Hani-] 
son regarded this legacy as a fortune. He decided to \ 
married at once, to take this money, go to some Westen 
town, and begin the practice of law — he having 
admitted to the bar in this year. There was, however, oa( 
difficulty in his way. He was not yet 21, and could not 
therefore, execute a deed of sale for the lot. But he founm 
a Cincinnati friend who was willing to go on a bond i 
guarantee that he would execute a deed when he reachec 
his majority; and so, with this guarantee, the sale wai 
made. With $800 in his pocket he started out, witm 
a young wife upon his arm, to fight for a place in the worlc^ 
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and a footing in one of the most difficult of the learaed 
profeesions. He decided to go to Indianapolis, which waa 
even at that time (1864) a town o£ promise. He met with but 
little encouragement at first The work he obtained during 
the first jear amounted to almost nothing. But the $800 
carried the young couple through their first year. By the 
time the second year was reached Harrison began to make 
enough through colleclioos and trial cases before Justices 
of the Peace to support himself and family. 

During the nest few years the young lawyer gradually 
obtained a firm professional foothold, becoming known as a 
vigorouB, painstaking attorney and an eloquent advocate. 
His energy and application are showa by the following 
incident : Many years ago, before he had attained promi- 
nence in his profession, he waa appointed to prosecute a 
negro charged with attempting wholesale murder by putting; 
poison into the coffee at a hotel ; he had only one night, 
in which to prepare for the trial, besides having had no. 
experience in poison cases and no knowledge of poisons, 

e called to his aid Dr. T, Parvin (who has since become 
IDS distinguished in his profession as General Harrison has 
in his), and the two young men spent the whole night in 
diligent work on the poison case. The next day, to the 
aatoniabment and bewilderment of the defense, young 
Harrison appeared ready for trial. He conducted the prose- 
Butioc vigorously and succeeded in having the prisoner 
Bonvicted. 

General Harrison began his work as a Republican speaker 
n the great campaign of 1856, and ever since he has been 
1 conspicuous figure in every campaign in Indiana, and 
nany occasions he has appeared for his party in othi 

1. It is remembered that in the Lincoln campaign 
L860, he and the late Vice-President Hendricks hai;))^aed 
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have appointments to speak in the same town on the 
day. It was arranged that they should divide time, and 
Mr. Hendricks expected to amuEe himself by devouring the 
white-haired young man who thus unexpectedly became 
his prey. He did not do it ; the result of the meeting being 
a surprise to both sidea Democrats admitted that Mr. 
Hendricks had met his match, and Republicans thought he 
was badly worsted. The chairman of the meeting afterward 
said: " I hare heard a good many political debates in my 
day, but I never heard a man skin an opponent as quickly 
as Ben Harrison did Hendricks on this occasion." 

LEAVING THE COURT ROOM FOR THE CAMP. 

In 1860, at the age of twenty-seven years, he was 
elected Reporter of the Supreme Court of Indiima 
for four years, and it was during the same year that 
he formed a partnership with "W. P. Fishback, who 
was with him in college. In 1862, when the Unioa 
armies had met with reverses in the South, and volunteeiB 
had in a measure ceased to offer themselves, Gren. HarrifiOQ 
abandoned the quiet and lucrative occupation of his offioi 
to another, anil, leaving a young wife and infant children, h 
obtained a lieutenant's commission, went into camp witi 
Company A, of the 70th Indiana Begiment, and in less thai 
lliirty days led to the front a regiment of 1,010 flghtJ! 
men. The regiment served in Kentucky and Tenness 
with the Army of the Cumberland; during the Atlant 
campaign it was attached to the Twentieth Army Corp 

Fighting Joe" Hooker's command. General Harrison takiq 
itiie place of General Eutterfield, aa brigade commandes 
"~ ,e reports of his superiors bear record of his courage ai] 
fighting qualities at the battles of Besaca and Peach Trs 
Creek. • 
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General Hooker rode the lines the day after Peach Tree 
Creek and, as he shook hands with the young commander, 

said: " Harriaon, by I'll make you a brigadier-general 

■for this iight," and his word of mouth on the battlefield was 
supplemented by a hearty letter of commendation written 
to the Secretary of War a few months later. The fact that 
he has always been highly esteemed by the officers and men 
who served under him, is high testimony to General Harri- 
son's character as a soldier and commander. "While on 
temporary leave to visit his family, General Harrison was 
cut off from immediate return to Atlanta by the rebel 
invasion of Tennessee and Northern Georgia; he took 
command of a brigade at Nashville, however, and led in 
the bloody battles about that place, and under General 
George H. Thomas —one of the finest figures of the war — 
aided in defeating Hood and patting Ms army to fiight, 
Called home to the bedside of his two children, who were 
■stricken with scarlet fever, General Harriaon was attacked 
by the disease in a malignant form ; after barely escaping 
a fatal termination of the fever he rejoined hie regiment in 
North Carolina, and remained with Sherman's army until 
the close of the war, returning to his home a brevet briga- 
dier-general. 

In the fall of 1864 General Harrison was re-elected 
Reporter of the Indiana Supreme Court, and in the same 
year became a member of the law firm of Porter, Harrison 
& Fishback. Porter (Albert G.) was elected Q-overnor of 
Indianain 1880. In 1876 General Harrison was the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor. He was averse to accepting 
the nomination, but he made auch a gallant fight as to win 
the admiration of the country. He led his ticket by 2,000 
votes, and won more fame in defeat than many leadeis have 
gained by victoiy. In 1879 or 1880 he aided tbs B«a««i. 
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<Jovemment in prosecuting certain Democratic conapiratora 
for importing ballot-box staffers into Southern Indiana; 
their leader was convicted and was sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. 

HIS CAREER IN THE SENATE. 

In January, 1881, General Harrison was elected to tha 
United States Senate to succeed Joseph E. McDonald (Dem.) 

His terra of six years as Senator of the United States 
established General Harriaon's reputation as a sound and 
enlightened statesman, and a ready, finished, and powerful 
debater. The more his record in the Senate is studied, the 
clearer appears hia claim to a high place among law-maiiera. 
His Dakota report and speeches, his speech on the Edmunda 
resolution concerning Civil Service reform, bis speech con- 
demning the wholesale immigration of conti-act labor, and 
his speeches againat alien ownerahip of large tracts of the 
National domain indicate the broad lines along which hia 
activities manifested themselves. His record on the Chinese 
question needs nothing more than this simple statement to 
show the folly of those who once distrusted iiim on that 
score : When the first Chinese bill was before the Senate 
he opposed certain features of it, because he thought they 
were in conflict with the provisions of existing treaties; but 
he moved to amend those portions of the bill so that they 
might be in accord with his view of the treaties mentioned. 
Those wbo were in favor of the bill steadily voted the 
amendments down, and in order to maintain his consistency 
General Harrison was thus obliged to vote against the bill, 
which finally passed over the President's veto. When thi 
next Chinese bill was before the Senate, General Harrison. 
was absent and did not get a chance to vote upon it. When 
the next bUl came before the Senate — the one commonly 
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called the Page bill — it was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, of which he was theo a member. That 
committee unanimously voted to report the bill favorably, 
General Harrison voting with the other members of the 
committee. When it came before the Senate it was passed, 
General Harrison voting for it, Mr. Fair said in the Senate 
that " this was by all means the best Chinese bill which had 
been proposed," and otherwise spoke in liigh terms of the 
bilL Thus General Han-iaon waa from first to last in favor 
of the principle underlying the Chinese legislation. 

ALWAYS FAITHFUL TO THE CAUSE OP HONEST MONEY. 

One of General Harrison's strongest titles to public 
respect and admiration is found in the fact that when the 
inflaUon craze spread over the country and swept from their 
moorings many who have since lived to regret their infatua- 
tion, he never wavered in his fidelity to the cause of honest 
money. His position on the question of Civil Service 
reform is itidicated by tlie following sentences from the 
speech with which he opened the Indiana campaign of 
1882 : " I want to assure you to-night that I am an advo- 
cate of Civil Service reform. My brief experience at Wash- 
ington has led me often to utter the wish with an 
emphasis I do not often use, that I might be forever relieved 
of any connection with the distribution of public patronage. 
I covet for myself the free and unpurchased support of my 
fellow-citizens, and long to be able to give my time and 
energy solely to those public affairs that legitimately relate 
to the honorable trast which you have committed to rae." 
In the course of the same speech, in speaking of those 
who took no part in the war, yet make a strong claim of 
being the soldiers' friend, General Harrison gave utterance 

these earnest words: 
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" The man who lived through the War of the Rebellion 
and did not make some sacrifice for the success of the Union 
armies — who did not say one brave word, nor do one brave 
thing, when, with bare and bleeding breasts, our soldiers 
looked into the face of death for their country — can never 
be enshrined as the soldiers' friend." 

General Harrison's term in the Senate expired March 4, 
1887, and the Legislature to choose his successor was to be 
elected in the fall of 1886. " The history of the campaign," 
says The Indianapolis Journal^ "is still fresh in the minds of 
the people. It was in a large degree General Harrison's 
campaign. Though others were good seconds and able 
assistants he was foremost in the fight. When others wav- 
ered he advanced, when they lost heart he expressed confi- 
dence ; he was almost the only prominent Eepublican in 
Indiana who felt confident of carrying the State, or who 
thought it worth while even to attempt to carry the Legis- 
lature. This is no disparagement of other Eepublican 
leaders, who did yeoman service in the campaign, but it is a 
fact. The result attested General Harrison's wisdom and 
his work, the Republicans carried the State and came 
within a hair's breadth of carrying the Legislature." 

niS RETURN TO THE BAR. 

Upon his retirement from public life last year, General 
Harrison once more devoted himself heart and soul to the 
laborious but congenial duties of his profession. Of Gen- 
eral Harrison as a lawyer in the full maturity of his powers 
his old partner, the Hon. W. P. Fishback, says : " He pos- 
sesses all the qualities of a great lawyer in rare combination. 
He prepares a case with consummate skill ; his written plead- 
ings are models of clearness and brevity ; he is peerless in 
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Indiana as an examiner of witnesses; he discusses a legal 
questioa in a written brief or an oral argument with con- 
vincing logic, and as an advocate it may be said of him that 
when he has finished an address to a jury nothing remains 
to be said on that aide of the case. I have often heard able 
lawyers in Indiana and elsewhere say that he was the hard- 
est man to follow they had ever met; no lawyer who ever 
met General Harrison in a legal encounter has afterward 
placed a small estimate upon his ability," 

Senator Benjamin Harrison is a very religious man. He 
is a constant attendant at the Presbyterian Church of 
Indianapolis, and for many years had a Bible class composed 
entirely of lawyers, and his dissertations were said to have 
"been remarkably clear. President Harrison was a great 
believer in churches, and Scott, his son, the lather of Ben- 
jamin, was a constant attendant and pillar of the church 
at Cieves. The entire Harrison family have a decided 
tendency toward a due observance of their religious duties, 

Gen. Harrison is not rich. His law practice is large, but 
he appears disineliueJ to set his fees high enough to meet 
the modern standard. He owns a handsome house in 
Indianapolis, where his wife, who was a daughter of Prof. 
Scott, of Oxford, O., receives much company. They have a 
married daughter, and a son, Eusseli, who is becoming 
prominent in the politics of Montana Territory. General 
Harrison is a member of the Indianapolis Literary Club, 
and occasionally takes part in its debates and exercises. 

As has been said, he is pre-eminently a lawyer. Politics 
is a side issue with him, but when be practices politics be 
practices as he does the law, with all his might 
In his private life and personal character Gen. Harrison has 
the good fortune to bo unassailable. Neither political 
opposition nor persona! malice has ever dared to attack him 
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in this regard. His character as a citizen, neighbor, and 
friend is invulnerabla 

The Republican National Convention assenabled at Chi- 
cago on June 19, and completed its work the| evening of 
June 25th, by the nomination of Gen. Benjamin Harrison, 
of Indiana, for President, and the Hon. Levi Parsons Mor- 
ton, of New York, for Vice-President General Harrison 
was nominated on the eighth ballot 

The following is a summary of the ballots for" Presiden- 
tial nominees: 



CANDIDATES. 


Ballots June 22 


Ballots June 28. 


Ballots June 25. 




1st. 


2d. 


8d. 


4th. 


5th. 


6th. 


7th. 


8th. 


HARRISON .... 


80 


91 


94 


217 


213 


281 


278 


544 


SHERMAN 


229 


249 


244 


235 


224 


244 


281 


118 


ALGER 


84 


116 


122 


135 


142 


187 


12Q 


100 


GRESHAM 


111 


108 


123 


98 


87 


91 


91 


59 


ALLISON 


72 


75 


88 


88 


99 


78 


76 


Wn. 


DEPEW 


99 


99 


91 


Withdrawn. 








RUSK 


25 
25 


20 
18 


16 
5 


z 


— 


z 


*■ 


__ 


PHELPS 


^ 


INGALLS 


28 


16 


Withdrawa 










HAWLEY 


13 


Wdwn 














FITLER 


24 


W'dwn 








' 






Mckinley .... 


2 


3 


8 


11 


14 


12 


16 


4 


LINCOLN 


3 


2 


2 


1 


— - 


— 


2 


— 


MILLER 




_ 


2 


.— 


— 


— 


^— 


— 


DOUGLASS .... 


_ 




— 


1 


— 


— 


^— 


— 


FORAKER 


— ^ 


— 


— 


1 




1 


1 


— 


GRANT 




— 


_ 




— 


1 


— 


— 


HAYMOND 




— 




~-. 


— 




1 




BLAINE 


35 


33 


35 


42 


48 


40 


15 


5 


Total vote 


830 


830 


830 


829 


827 


830 


881 


880 


Necessary for 


















choice 


416 


416 


416 


415 


414 


416 


416 


416 







THE LIFE OF LEVI PAHSONS MORTOK 

[Bepalilican VitndidaU for 



Levi Parsons Morton, 
the Republican candi- 
date for Vice-President, 
was borti at Shoreham, 
Tt, on May 16, 1824. 
His father was ibe 
Rev. Daniel 0. Mor- 
ton, a Congregational 
minister and a lineal 
descendant of George 
Morton, who came to 
this country from Eng- 
land in the ship Ann 
m 1623. The Rev. 
Mr. Morton received 
only $600 salary a year, and therefore could give his son 
only a common school education. His parents were of old 
New England stock, and, although they were thrifty, as 
was the character of New Englanders, they did not accu- 
mulate much wealth. 

The boy early left school and began his business life as a 
clerk in a Concord, N, IL, dry goods store, but not until his 
constitution, physical and mental, had been established by 
the best of home influencea He applied himself so closely 
to his duties and developed a capacity for business that he 
11 
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soon gained the confidence of his emplojera and was rapidly 

advanced in hia position. 

When twenty-one, be set up in business for himself 
opening a dry goods store in Concord ; four years later, ii 
1849, he moved to Boston and became a member of the 
dry goods firm of Beebe, Morton & Co. Hia connectioa 
with this firm continued until 185i, when he moved to 
New York and founded the dry goods house of Morton & 
Grinnell. This firm became financially involved at the 
beginning of the war, and compromised with its creditors at 
fifty cents on the dollar. 

HIS SUCCESSFUL CAEEEE AS A BANKER. 

Mr. Morton, not in the least discouraged, established i 
banking house in 1863, He made money rapidly, and sooA 
attained prominence in financial circles. One day the lata 
creditors of the firm of Morton & Grinnell received 
invitation from Mr. Morton, to dine with him. When they 
sal down at dinner each man found beneath his plate & 
check signed by Mr. Morton for an amount of money that 
paid their claim in full with interest, Mr. Morton was not 
legally bound to pay the money, and his honorable conduct 
ill the matter, therefore, won him many friends, In 1868 
George Bliss entered the firm, and it became known by ita 
present title of Morton, Bliss & Go. The same year, 1868, 
Mr, Morton founded the London house, of Morton, Eose Si 
Co., his leading partner being Sir John Rose, some tima^ 
Finance Minister of Canada. 

The two firms took a leading position as members of the 
syndicate that negotiated United States bonds in payment 
of the Geneva award of ©15,000,000 and the Halifax fishery 
award of $5,500,000. 

These two banking houses were also largely instrumental 
I ill making possible resumption of specie payment in thol 



United States, and in enabling the Gorernment to iund the 
United States debt The syndicate formed for this pur- 
pose was beaded by Morton, Bliss & Co., and then followed 
the names of Drexel, Morgan & Co., Baring Brothers & Co., 
J. a Morgan & Co., Jay Cooke k Co., N. M. Eothschild & 
Sons, and Jay Cook, McCuUoch & Co. The credit of the 
Government was low at that time, but the firms named 
above successfully floated a large issue of 5 per cent, bonds, 
thus decreasing the rate of interest on the mass of the 
bonds. It has been estimated that the various banking 
firms by their action at this time saved the Government 
$70,000,000. The firm of Morton, Bliss & Co. has since been 
one of the most conspicuous in Wall Street. One of its 
most noted achievements was the sale of $50,000,000 of 
New York Central Railroad stock belonging to William H. 
Vanderbilt to English purchasers, the firm being part of a 
syndicate which accomplished this task. 

TAKING A OOMMANDINQ PLACE IN CONGRESa 

Mr. Morton entered into political life in 1876. Late in 
the oanvaaa, much to his surprise, the Eepublicans of the 
Xlth Congressional District nominated him as their candi- 
date. There was not sufficient time to make a thorough 
canvass, and Mr. Morton was defeated, although he 
reduced the usual Democratic majority 400 votes. Mr, 
Morton courageously ran again for Congress in the same 
district iu 1878, and this time was elected, receiving a 
majority that exceeded the whole vote of his opponent. 
As a member of Congress he took a commanding position 
whenever financial questions were under consideration; he 
strongly opposed the bill providing for the unlimited coin- 
age of silver dollars, and his influence had a great effect in 
defeating it At the extra session in 1879 he made two 
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speecbea on the silver question, which convinced the coantr 
that he was a master of the complioated laws of SDancet 
"Without any effort at oratorical display, he made felt tb 
weight of an unblemished reputation, a frank, straightfoP 
■ward character, and of sound views, which he expressed i 
the fewest, tersest words. His course in Congress ws 
marked by independence of judgment and moderation, an( 
he won the confidence and attachment of men of botb 
parties. His social position in Washington was a brilliant 
one ; he bought the house of Samuel Hooper, of Mass 
chusetts, and there entertained many guests. 

He was re-elected in 1880. During hia service in tb< 
House of Beiiresentatives Mr. Morton was known as i 
careful and conservative thinker on all public questions, and 
liis opinions were much respected by his fellow memberai 
In the Eepublican National Convention of 1880, Mr, Morton 
was a stanch ally of Eoscoe Conkling, an advocate of the 
renomination o£ Gen. Grant for a third terra to the Presi 
dency. When the split came and President Garfield v 
nominated, Mr. Morton was offered the second place on thq 
ticket; he declined the honor, and after the triumphant 
success of the ticket President Garfield offered him the porfr 
folio of Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Morton also declinet 
the Cabinet offer, saying be preferred to accept the appoint 
ment of Minister to France, in which office he was confirmed 
by the Senate soon after President Garfield was inaugui-ated 
Mr. Morton's career as representative of the American Qov 
emment to the French Eepublic was one of which he maj 
justly feel proud. 

Mr. Morton's business relations had taken him mEUiji 
times to Europe. He was well acquainted with Paris. 
first step was to remove the American Legation offices to i 
more suitable place. They were situated over a laundry 
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and a grocery store. He hired a fine mansion for the United 
Stales, assuming some financial risk. The house was in a 
good neighborhood, and it quickly became the one place in 
Paris where the leading politicians of France, Soyalist, 
Eepublican and Eadical, could socially meet. The diplo- 
macy of the United States was much smoothed by iL 

No American Minister was ever more respected abroad. 
Mr. Morton was able to secure from the French Cabinet a 
rescinding of the prohibitory edict against the American 
hog, but the House of Deputies insisted upon the retention 
of the law. Mr. Morton hammered the firat nail in the 
construction of the Statue of Liberty, recently ei^ecled in 
New York, and delivered a speech on June 15, 1884-, 
accepting the statue in behalf of the American Government 
He was present at the unveiling of the Statue of LaFayette, 
at Le Pof, the birthplace of the French patriot. Through 
Mr. Morton's acquaintance with bankers and manufacturers, 
the commercial relations of France and the United States 
■were made to run smoothly throughout his term. With 
the coming into power of a Democratic Administration at 
Washington, he of course returned home, and since then 
has held no ofGce. 

Mr. Morton made his exit from his post in Paris, in a 
gi-aceful, dignified and pleasant manner. He had been a 
very popular Minister, and all who had met him, in official 
or social life, were sorry to have him ga He was extremely 
ibliging, was glad to promote any American cause or 
interest, and generally showed great tact in his official and 
locial relations. He also showed an American capacity for 
getting quickly poated, taking Eoundings and acting accord' 
ing to them. 
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HIS MANIFOLD CHARITIES. 
Mr. Morton's manifold charities, bis benevolent dispoa- 
tion, and his efforts on beLalf of others are well known to 
his friends, though the world at large has not heard muet 
of them. In 1880, Congress, moved by the suffering in 
Ireland, placed the ship Constellation at the disposal of any 
one willing to send relief to that afflicted land. Some 
weeks afterward Mr. Morton learned that no offer had been 
made to load the vessel. Thereupon he addressed a letter 
to The HeroM, in which he said: "You are authorize^ 
to announce that a gentleman known to you, who deciinai 
to have his name made public, offers to pay for one-quarta 
of the cargo of the Constellation if other parties will makf 
up the balance." At the same time he had determined tt 
iurnish the entire cargo if there was any delay in securing 
other aid, The proprietor of The EeraM, however, ant 
W. R. Grace contributed each one-quarter, and other gentle 
men furnished the remainder. The people of this city will 
probably recall the Rockaway Beach Improvement troubles 
in the summer of 1880, when 500 workmen were unable to 
obtain their wages because of the financial ruin in which.' 
the gigantic hotel enterprise had been involved. Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness were issued to the workmen, but they 
were useless to the men, who needed food for their wives 
and children. At this juncture Mr, Morton joined th« 
house of Drexel, Morgan k Co,, and each contributed $50,> 
000 for the relief of the workingmen. They paid the full 
amount of the certificates and declined to accept any 
discount 

In 1885 he gave to Dartmouth College a house and lot 
near Rollins Chapel, for which he paid $7,500. The gift^ 
was (or the purpose of enabling the college to erect an art 
gallery and museum. When H.!. 'ifi.QrtoQ. -was 
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cUandelier hangs over the centre table. Beyond the dinii^ 
room is a large conservatory for flowers. Visitors have 
usually found Mr. Morton at work in his library. The 
room is a highly interesting one, owing to its pictures and . 
decorations. While Minister to France Mr. Morton pur- 
chased a rare portrait of Washington and another rare one 
of Lafayette. These hang on the wall, against which his 
writing desk is placed. Immediately above the desk on the 
wall is an almost life-size photograph of Gambetta. Thia. 
picture is one of the most faithful representations of thQ 
great French orator ever mad& There hangs by the window 
ihat looks out into Fifth ava a portrait of President Arthur, 
a most excellent likeness. By its side is a photograph c 
Marshal McMahon and another of the Count de Eochambeau. 
On another wall there hangs the portraits in oil of Mr. 
Morion's father, the Rev. Daniel O. Morton, and of his 
mother's brother, the Rev. Levi Parsons, the first American 
missionary to Palestine, from whom he obtained his sur- 
name. There is also a daguerreotype of the country storfl 
in Concord, N. H., in which Mr. Morton began bis busineas 
life. In front of the grate fire on the floor one sees some 
interesting historical reJics. They are two large spherical 
iron shells which were thrown into Paris by the German 
eannoQ in 18T1. Some brass chains connect the two § 
and serve as a fender to the fireplace. In the sua 
resides at his summer seat Emmersley, at Hhinel 
Hudson. His wife, a remarkably beautiful and accoi 
woman, is several years his junior. She has always \ 
most popular in society. Levi P. Morton ia a typical Amer-I 
Scan and a protectionist to the core. 

The Repulican National convention assembled inCbicagol 
on Jane 1^, 13S8,aud on the seventh day, after the nominal f 
lion of General Benjamin Harrison, of Indiana, for President^ I 
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nominated Levi Parsons Morton, of New York, for Vice- 
President Mr. Morton's name was presented by the Hon, 
Warner Miller, of New York. 

Mr. Miller, having ascended the platform, addressed the 
oonveRtion as follows: 

Mb. Chahuun ahd Gbstlemen op thb Convbntion : The lime 
/or plulitudee and eDcomiums has post. We have been in here for nearly 
ft week, during which time we have given to the Ilcpublican party nad 
to the American people a platform of principles upon which the great 
ioyui lover of America can stand. It Is an American platform from top 
lo botlom. We have to-daj put in nomination a representaiive Ameri- 
can, and Due whom we can all eupport without any hesitation or 
reecrvation. New York came here, airs, and sought the suHragos of this 
conTention for its most gift«d and brilliant son. It came bringing you 
asaunnccrs of victory in that Ew.pire State if you would name our 
candidate for President. But when we learned that this convention was 
not likely to ratify our choice we withdrew him from thia convention. 
We did it in sorrow but not in anger. For many years the Republican 
party Jn the State of New York haa been wrenched hy factional striti? 
In our party. For the first time in almost a generation [he de1egatio» 
rrom New York, representing tliirty-six electoral votes in that Slate. 
have come to this convention and have heen able to act in absolute 
bnrmony and nccord. The harmony you have witnessed here on the 
part of the delegation of the Stale of New York shall not cease here, 
gentlemen o( the convention. We propose to carry it home with us 
■ad to corryit into the contest. • • • » 

We hare begun to organize victory hei'e to-day, and if you will aid 
the Slatfl of New York in Iho efforts which it has been making of late, 
uid which have ao far succeeded as to bring ue so far together— 1 say if 
you will aid us in this convention to-day by taking our candidate f 
Vice-President, I give you onr word, one and all, that from t" " " 
forward there shall be no stopping of our onward march for »j 
Uiiit State. Do not forget the situation, gentlen 
oornc from— whether from Texas, or Iowa, or California. 
that this great battle is to be fought out in New Y 
and gentlemen. The Democratic party has thrown d 
of battle there, and they challenge us to lift it. Do n 
present Executive of the United States and the eandidi 
comes from our Slate. Do not forget that the t 
Sccretai'jihips, that of the Treasury and ot \,\\e'Swr3,3 
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by New York Demoerala ; and you know what that means in this cob- 
test. Do Dot [orget that the City Qovernmeat of our great metropotUla 
in the bonds of tht enemy. Do not forget that llic State Go?enuneiiie 
in the bands of tbe enemy — aye, and it requires the courage of a gianl 
to take up the £ght in New York. But we propose to lift tlie gauntlet 
of battle, uud if you will help us here to-day aa you only can help ui. 
we will carry that fight to a auccessfui concluaioa. * • 

I Bhal! spend no time ic'dwclling upon the virtues or qualifications of 
our candidate. He is a man who has achieved great success as a busii 
uess man. He has made an honorable record in tbe House of Rept«> 
acntativea, and ho haa been one of our foremost representatives in 
eign country. He is known for his liberality by all of our people. 

If you will here to-night, name by substantial unanimity our choice, 
we will go home and we will inscribe upon our banner "Americall 
wages for American workmen, American markets for American people, 
and protection for American bomes," and in this sign we cannot bft 
defeated. 

In behalf of the united delegation from the State of New York, ayoi 
Mr. President, In behalf of liie Republican party of the State of New 
York, I name the Hon. Levi P. Morton, 

Ohiy one vote was taken for Yice-President, Mr. Mortoi 
receiving 591, or 178 more than a majority of the iiel&< 
gates who voted. Mr. Phelps stood nest with 119 votea 
and Mr. Bradley was third with 103 votes. The ballot was 
03 follows : 

Levi P. Morion, New York 5B1 

William Walter Phelps, New Jersey. 119 

W. O. Bradley, Kentucky lOB 

Blanche E. Bruce, Mississippi 11 

C Walter F. Thomas, Texas 1 
Total vole 825 
1 Necessary for choice 418 
I The convention added to the platform the foUowinj 
nition, offered by Mr. Boutelle, of Maine : 
* The first concern of all good government is the virtue and sobrii 
W the people and tbe purity of tbe home. The republican par^ cor-, 
dially sympathizes with all wise and well-directed efforts for the 
(notion of temperance and morality. 
The resolution was adopted by an unanimous vote, ani 
theBepublic&n Ifational Convention, oil.aft%,-was,aA=iwi'na ' 
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The Bepablicans of the United States, assembled by 
their delegates in National Convention, pause on the thresh- 
old of their proceedings to honor the memory of their first 
great leader — the inmiorfal champion of liberty and the 
rights of the people — Abraham Lincoln ; and to cover also 
with wreaths of imperishable remembrance and gratitude 
the heroic names of our later leaders who have been more 
recently called away from our councils — Grant, Garfield, 
Arthur, Logan, Conkling — may their memories be faithfully 
cherished. 

We also recall with our greetings and with prayer for his 
recovery the name of one of our living heroes whose mem- 
ory will be treasured in the history both of Bepublicans and 
of the Republic — ^the name of that noble soldier and favorite 
child of victory, Philip H. Sheridan. In the spirit of those 
great leaders and of our own devotion to human liberty, 
and with that hostility to all forms of despotism and oppres- 
sion which is the fundamental idea of the Bepublican party, 
we send fraternal congratulations to our fellow- Americans 
of Brazil upon their great act of emancipation, which com- 
pleted the abolition of slavery throughout the two American 
continents. We earnestly hope that we may soon congrat- 
ulate our fellow-citizens of Irish birth upon the peaceful 
xeoovery of home rule for Ireland. 
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A FREE BALLOT. 

"We reaffirm our unswerving devotion to tlie National Con- 
stitution and to the indiasolnble union of tbe States; to the 
autonomy reserved to the States under the Constitution; to 
the personal rights and liberties of citizens in all the States 
and Territories in the Union; and especially to the supreme 
and sovereign right of every lawful citizen, rich or poor, 
native or foreign born, white or black, to cast one free bal- 
lot in public elections and to have that ballot duly counted. 
We hold the free and honest popular ballot and tbe just 
and equal representation of all the people to be the founda- 
tion of our Republican government, and demand effective 
legislation to secure the integrity and purity of elections, 
which are the foundation of all public authority. We 
charge that the present Administration and the Democratie 
majority in Congress owe their existence to the suppression 
of the ballot by a criminal nullification of the Constitution 
and laws of tbe United States. 

TWCOMPEOMISINS PROTECTION. 
We are unconditionally in favor of the American systraa 
of protection ; we protest against its destruction, proposed 
by tlie President and his party. They serve the interests 
of Europe ; we will support the interests of America. We 
accept the issue, and confidently appeal to the people (or 
their judgment. The protective system must be maintained. 
Its abandonment has always been followed by general dis- 
aster to all interests, except those of the usurer and the 
sheriff. We denounce the Mills bill as destructive to the 
general business, the labor and the farming interests of the 
country, and we heartily indorse the consistent and patriotic 
action of the Eepublican Eepresentatives in Congress in 
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jurisdictions, such legislation as will prevent the execution 
of all schemes to oppress the people by undue charges on 
their supplies, or by unjust rates for the transportation of 
their products to market We approve the legislation by 
Congress to prevent alike unjust burdens and unfair dis- 
criminations between the States. 

PUBLIC DOMAIN. 

We reaflBrm the policy of appropriating the public lands 
of the United States to be homesteads for American citi- 
zens and settlers — not aliens — which the Eepublican party 
established in 1862 against the persistent opposition of the 
Democrats in Congress, and which has brought our great 
Western domain into such magnificent development The 
restoration of unearned railroad land-grants to the publio 
domain for the use of actual settlers, which was begun 
under the Administration of President Arthur, should be 
contiimed. We deny that the Democratic party has ever 
restored one acre to the people, but declare that by the 
joint action of Eepublicans and Democrats about 50,000,000 
acres of unearned lands originally granted for the construc- 
tion of railroads have been restored to public domain, in 
pursuance of the conditions inserted by the Eepublican 
party in the original grants. We charge the Democratic 
Administration with failure to execute the laws securing to 
settlers titles to homesteads, and with using appropriations 
made for that purpose to harass innocent settlers with spies 
and prosecutions under the false pretense of exposing frauds 
^and vindicating the law. 

THE TERRITORIES AND STATEHOOD. 

The government by Congress of the Territories is based 
upon the necessity only to the end that they may become 
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States in the Union ; therefore, whenever the conditions of 
population, material resources, public intelligence, and 
morality are such as to insure a stable local government 
therein, the people of such Territories should be permitted 
as a right inherent in them to form for themselves Constitu- 
tions and State Governments and be admitted into the 
Union. Pending the preparation for Statehood all officers 
thereof should be selected from the bona-fide residents and 
citizens of the Territory wherein they are to serve. South 
Dakota should of right be immediatly admitted as a State 
in the Union under the Constitution framed and adopted 
by her people, and we heartily indorse the action of the 
Eepnblican Senate in twice passing bills for her admission. 
The refusal of the Democratic House of Eepresentatives, for 
partisan purposes, to favorably consider these bills is a will- 
ful violation of the sacred American principles of local 
self-government, and warrants the condemnation of all 
just men. The pending bills in the Senate for acts to 
enable the people of Washington, North Dakota, and Mon- 
tana Territories to form constitutions and establish State 
Governments should be passed without unnecessary delay. 
The Eepublican party pledges itself to do all in its power 
to facilitate the admission of the Territories of New Mexico, 
Wyoming, Idaho, and Arizona to the enjoyment of self- 
government as States, such of them as are now qualified, as 
soon as possible, and the others as soon as they may 
become so. 

AGAINST MORMONISM AND POLYGAMY. 

The political power of the Mormon Church in the Terri- 
torities as exercised in the past is a menace to free institu- 
tions too dangerous to be long sujffered. Therefore we 
pledge the Eepublican party to appropriate legislation 
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asserting the sovereignty of the Nation in all Territories 
where the same is questioned, and in furtherance of that end 
to place upoa the statute books legislation stringent enough 
to divorce the political from the ecclesiastical power, and 
thus stamp oat the attendant wickedness of polygamy. 

The Republican party is in favor of the use of both gold 
and silver as money, and condemns the policy of the Demo- 
cratic Administration in its efforts to demonetize silver. 

We demand the reduction of letter postage to one cent 
per ounce. 

In a Republic like ours, where the citizen is the sovereign 
and the official the servant, where no power is exercised 
except by the will of the people, it is important that the 
sovereign — the people should possess intelligence. The 
free school is the promoter of that intelligence which is to 
preserve us a free Nation ; therefore the State or Nation, or 
both combined, should support free institutions of learning, 
sufficient to afford to every child growing in the land the 
opportunity of a good common-school education, 

REHABILITATION OF THE AMEEICAN MEEOHAKT MARINE, 

"We earnestly recommend that prompt action be taken by 
Congress in the enactment of such legislation as will best 
secure the rehabilitation of our American merchant marine, 
and we protest against the passage by Congress of a free- 
ship bill as calculated to work injustice to labor by lessen- 
ing the wages of those engaged in preparing materials as 
well as those directly employed in our shipyards. We 
demand appropriations for the early rebuilding of our navy ; 
for the constraction of coast fortifications and modem ord- 
nance and other approved modern means of defense for the 
protection of our defenseless harbors and cities; for the 
layment of just pensions to our soldiera; for neceasarjr 
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works of National importance in the improvement of harbors 
and the cliannels of internal, coastwise, and foreign com- 
merce; for the encouragement of the shipping interests of 
the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific States, as well as for the 
payment of the maturing public debt- This policy will 
give employment to our labor, activity to our various indus- 
tries, increase the security to our country, promote trades, 
open new and direct markets for our produce, and cheapen 
the cost of transportation. Reaffirm this to be far better 
for our country than the Democratic policy of loaning the 
Government's money without interest to " pet banks." 

FOREIQS POLICY. 

The conduct of foreign affairs by the present Administra- 
tion has been distinguished by its inefficiency and its cow- 
ardice. Having withdrawn from the Senate all pending 
treaties effected by Republican Administrations for the 
removal of foreign burdens and restrictions upon our 
commerce, and for its extension into better markets, it has 
neither effected nor proposed any others in their stead. 
Professing adherence to the Monroe doctrine, it has seen 
with idle complacency the extension of foreign influence in 
Central America, and of foreign trade everywhere among 
oar neighbors. It has refused to charter, sanction, or 
encourage any American organization for constructing the ' 
Nicaragua Canal, a work of vital importance to the main- 
tenance of the Monroe doctrine, and of our National influ- 
ence in Central and South America; and necessity for the 
development of trade with our Pacific territory, with South 
America, and with the islands and further coasts of the 
Pacific Ocean. 
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"We arraign the present Democratic AdmiDistration (or 
its weak and unpatriotic treatment of the fisheries question, 
and its pusillaiiimoua surrender of the essential priviiegea 
to which our fishing vessels are entitled in Canadian porta 
under the treaty of 1818, the reciprocal maritime legislation 
of 1830, and the comity of nations, and which Canadiaa 
fishing vessels receive in the ports of the United States. 
"We condemn the policy of the present Administration and 
the Democratic majority in Congress towards our fisheries, 
as unfriendly and conspicuously unpatriotic, and as tending 
to destroy a valuable National industry, and an indispensa- 
ble resource of defense against a foreign enemy. 

The name American applies alike to all citizens of the 
Republic and imposes upon all alike the same obligation of 
obedience to the laws. At the same time that citizenship 
is and must be the panoply and safeguard of him who wears 
it, and protect him, whether high or low, rich or poor, in all 
his civil rights. It should and must afford him protection 
at home, and follow and protect him abroad in whatever 
land he may be on a lawful errand. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 
The men who abandoned the Republican party in 1884 
and continue to adhere to the Democratic party have 
deserted not only the cause of honest government, of sound 
finance, of freedom, and surety of the ballot, but especially 
have deserted the cause of reform in the civil service "We 
will not fail to keep our pledges because they have broken 
theirs, or because their candidate has broken his. We 
therefore repeat our declaration of 1884 — to wit: "The 
reform of the civil service, auspiciously begun under the 
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Republican Administration, should be completed by the 
further extension of the reform system already established 
by law to all the grades of the service to which it is appli- 
cable. The spirit and purpose of the reform should be 
observed in all executive appointments, and all laws at 
variance with the object of existing reform legislation 
should be repealed to the end that the dangers to free 
institutions which lurk in the power of official patronage 
may be wisely and effectively avoided." 

The gratitude of the Nation to the defenders of the Union 
cannot be measured by laws. The legislation of Congress 
should conform to the pledges made by a loyal people, and be 
so enlarged and extended as to provide against the possibil- 
ity that any man who honorably wore the Federal uniform 
shall become an inmate of an almshouse or dependent upon 
private charity. In the presence of an overflowing Treas- 
ury it would be a public scandal to do less for those whose 
valorous service preserved the Government We denounce 
the hostile spirit shown by President Cleveland in his 
numerous vetoes of measures for pension relief and the 
action of the Democratic House of Representatives in refus- 
ing even a consideration of general pension legislation. 

In support of the principles herewith enunciated we 
invite the co-operation of patriotic men of all parties, and 
especially of all workingmen whose prosperity is seriously 
threatened by the free-trade policy of the present Adminis- 
tration, 
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it.Louia, June 7, ISSS.] 



_ The Democratic party of the United States in National 
Convention assembled, renews the pledge of its fidelity to 
the Democratic faith, and reaffirms the platform adopted by 
its representative in the convention of 1884, and judoraea 
the views expressed by President Cleveland in his last 
earnest message to Congress as the correct interpretation of 
that platform upon the question of tariff reduction ; and 
also indorses the efforts of our Democratic representati 
in Congress to secure a reduction of excessive taxation. 

Chief among its principles of party faith are the mainte- 
nance of an indissoluble union of free and indestructible 
States, now about to enter upon its second century of unex- 
ampled progress and renown, devotion to a plan of provem- 
ment regulated by a written constitution strictly specifying 
every granted power and expressly reserving to tte States 
or people the entire ungranted residue of power ; the 
encouragement of a zealous popular vigilance, directed to 
all who have been chosen for brief terms to enact and exe- 
cute the laws, and are charged with the duty of preserving 
peace, insuring equality and establishing justica 

The Demoeratie party welcomes an exacting scrutiny of 
the administration of the executive power, which four years 
ago was committed to its trust, in the election of Grove* 
Cleveland, President of the United States, but it challengea 
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that the most searching inquiry concerning its fidelity and 
devotion to the pledges which then invited the suJBErages of 
tlie people during the most critical period of our financial 
aSairs, resulting from overtaxation, the anomalous condi- 
tion of our currency, and a public debt unmatured, it has 
by the adoption of a wise and conservative course not only 
averted disaster, but greatly promoted the prosperity of the 
people. 

It iias reversed the improvident and unwise policy of the 
Republican party touching the public domain, and has 
reclaimed from corporations and syndicates, alien and domes- 
tic, and restored to the people nearly one hundred millions 
of acres of valuable land to be sacredly held as homesteads 
for our citizens. 

While carefully guarding the interest to the principles of 
justice and equity, it has paid out more for pensions and 
bounties to the soldiers and sailors of the Eepublic than 
was ever paid before during the same period. It has 
adopted, consistently pursued, a firm and prudent foreign 
policy, preserving peace with all nations while scrupulously 
maintaining all the rights and interests of our own govern- 
ment and people at home and abroad. 

The exclusion from our shores of Chinese laborers has 
been effectually secured under the provisions of a treaty, 
the operation of which has been postponed by the action of 
a Republican majority in the Senate. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

Honest reform in the civil service has been inaugurated 
and maintained by President Cleveland, and he has brougb* 
the public service to the highest standard of efficiency, n' 
only by rule and precept, but by the example of his o^ 
untdring and unselfish administration of public affaira 
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In every branch and department of the government unde 
Democratic control the righta and the welfare of all th 
people have been guarded and defended; every publii 
interest has been protected, and the equality of all ( 
2en8 before the law, without regard to race or color, lia 
been steadfastly maintained. 

Upon its record thus exhibited and upon a pJedge of 
continuance to the people of the benefits of Democracy, i 
invokes a renewal of popular trust by the re-election of 
chief magistrate who has been faithful, able and prudent| 
and invokes in addition to that trust the transfer also to tb 
Democracy of the entire legislative power. 

The Republican party, controlling the Senate and resist 
ing both houses of Congress, a reformation of unjust am 
unequal tax laws, which have outlasted the necessities c 
war and are now undermining the abundance of a lonj 
peace, deny to the people equality before the law, and th) 
fairness and the justice which are their right Then the crj 
of American labor for a better share in the rewards i 
industry is stified with false pretenses, enterprise is fetterei^ 
and bound down to home markets; capital is discourage 
with doubt, and unequal, unjust laws can neither be prop 
erly amended o 



The Democratic party will continue, with all the powei 
confided in it, the struggle to reform these laws in accord' 
ance with the pledges of its last platform, indorsed at thi 
ballot-box by the suffrage of the people. Of all the indus 
trious freemen of our land, the immense majority, includiu] 
every tiller of the soil, gain no advantage from excessiv 
tax laws, but the price of nearly everything they buy j 
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increued by the favoritism of an unequal system of tax 
legialntion. 

AH [mneeeasary taxation is unjust taxation. It ia repug- 
imnl to the creed of Democracy that by such taxation the 
(X»l of the necessaries of hfe should be unjustifiably 
inoreased to all our people. Judged by Democratic princi- 
ple*, the interests of the people are betrayed when, by 
Gnnecessary taxation, trusts and. combinations are permitted 
(0 exist, while enriching the few that combine, rob the body 
of our citizens by depriving them of the benefits of natural 
competition. Every rule of governmental action is violated 
wlien through unnecessary taxation a vast sum of money 
far beyond the needs of economical administration is drawn 
from the people, the channels of trade, and accumulated as 
a demoralizing surplus in the National Treasury. 

The money now lying idle in the Federal Treasury, 
resulting from superfluous taxation, amounts to more than 
!ti25,000,000, and the surplus collected is reaching the sum 
of more than $60,000,000 annually. Debauched by the 
immense temptation, the remedy of tiie Republican party is 
to meet and exhaust by extravagant appropriations and 
expenses, whether constitutional or not, the accumulation 
of extravagant taxation. The Democratic policy is to 
enforce fi'ugality in public expense and abolish unneceasaijfj 
taxation. S 

Our established domestic industries should not and ae^^| 
not be endangered by the redaction and correction of U^H 
burdens of taxation. On the contrary, a fair and carefj^l 
revision of our tax laws, with due allowance for the difE^H 
ence between the wages of American and foreign labi^H 
must promote and encourage every branch of such ijd^H 
tries and enterprises by giving them assuranoa^^^^H 
extended market and steady and continued opeii^^^^^^| 
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the interests of American labor, which should in no event 
be neglected, the revision of our tax laws contemplated by 
the Democratic party should promote the advantage of such 
labor by cheapening the cost of the necessaries of life in the 
home of every workingman, and at the same time securing 
to him steady and remunerative employment. 

Upon this question of tariff reform, so closely concerning 
every phase of our National life, and upon every question 
involved in the problem of good government, the 
Democratic party submits its principles and professions to 
the intelligent suffrages of the American peopla 

THE TARIFF PLANK. 

The following is the full wording of the tariff plank in 
the Democratic platform adopted in Chicago in 1884 : 

" The Democratic party is pledged to revise the tariff in 
a spirit of fairness to all interests. But in making a reduc- 
tion in taxes it is not proposed to injure any domestic 
industries, but rather protect their healthy growth. From 
the foundation of this government, taxes collected at the 
custom house have been the chief source of Federal 
revenue ; such they must continue to be ; moreover, so 
many industries have come to rely upon legislation for 
successful continuance that any change of law must be 
at every step regardful of the labor and capital involved. 
The process of reform must be subject in execution to this 
plain dictate of justice — all taxation shall be limited to the 
the requirements of an economical government The 
necessary reduction in taxation can and must be affected 
without depriving American labor of the ability to compete 
successfully with foreign labor and without imposing lower 
rates of duty than will be ample to cover any increased 
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of production whicli may exist in consequence of the 
"higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. Sufficient 
■^^Tenue to pay all the expenses of the Federal Government, 
^^C5onomically administered, including pensions and interest 
^-xid principal of the public debt, can be got under our 
^present system of taxation from custom-house taxes 
^Dn fewer imported articles, bearing heaviest on articles of 
luxury and bearing lightest on articles of necessity. We 
therefore denounce the abuse of the present tariff, and, sub- 
ject to the preceding limitations, we demand that Federal 
taxation shall be exclusively for public purposes, and shall 
not exceed the needs of the Government economically 
administered." 

THE PLATFORM ADOPTED. 

Secretary Pettit, during the reading of the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions, was frequently compelled to stop* 
for several seconds while the convention applauded signifi- 
cant passages in the platform. There was a moderate vol- 
ume of applause when the opening sentences which 
reaffirmed the utterances of the tariff plank in the platform 
of 1884, but when he followed endorsing the President's 
message and declaring that it correctly interpreted that 
plank, the convention fairly rose to its feet and cheered 
wildly for a full minute. 



PKOHIBITION PLATFORM. 

[Adopted at IndtaJtapolia, May 31, ISSS.'] 

The Prohibition party, in National convention assembled, 
acknowledging Almighty God as the source of all power in 
government, does hereby declare: 

1. That the manufacture, importation, exportation, trane- 
portation and sale of alcoholic beverages shall be made 
public Crimea, and prohibited and punished as such. 

2. That such prohibition must be secured through 
amendments of our National and State Constitutions, en- 
forced by adequate laws adequately supported by adminis- 
trative authority, and to this end the organization of the 
Prohibition party is imperatively demanded in State and 
Nation. 

3. That any form of license taxation, or regulation of 
the liquor traffic, ia contrary to good government ; that any 
party which supports regulation by license or tax, enters 
into an alliance with such traffic and becomes the actual foe 
of the State's welfare, and that we arraign the Republicaa 
and Democratic parties for their persistent attitude in favor 
of tile licensed iniquity, whereby they oppose the demand 
of the people for prohibition, and through open complicity 
with the liquor cause defeat the enforcement of the law. 

For the immediate abolition of the internal-revenue 
system, whereby our National Government is deriving 
^:i)pport from our greatest National vice. 
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5. That an adequate public revenue being necessary, it 
may properly be raised by impost duties, but import duties 
should be so reduced that no surplus should be accumulated 
in the Treasury, and the burdens of taxation should be 
removed from foods, clothing and other comforts and neces- 
saries of life, and imposed upon such articles of import as 
will give protection both to the manufacturer, employer and 
producing labor against the competition of the world. 

6. That eivil-serviee appointments for all civil ofEces, 
chiefly clerical in their duties, should be tjased upon moral, 
intellectual and physical qualifications, and not upon party 
service or party necessity. 

7. That the right of sofErage rests on no mere circum- 
stance of race, color or nationality, and that where, from 
any cause, it has been withheld from citizens who are of 
suitable age and mentally and morally qualified for the 
exercise of ao intelligent ballot it should be restored by the 
people through the Legislatures of the several States on 
such educational basis as they may deem wise^ 

8. For the abolition of polygamy and the establishment 
of uniform laws governing marriage and divorce. 

9. For prohibiting all combination of capital to control 
and to increase the cost of products for popular consump- 
tion. 

10. For the preservation and defense of the Sabbath as 
a civil institution without oppressing any who religiously 
obaerve the same on any other day than the first day of the 
week. 

H, That arbitration is the Christian, wise and economic 

method of settling National differences, and the same 

method should by judicious legislation be applied to the 

settlement of disputes between large bodies of employes 

l-ttod employers; that the abplition of the Bftlowi woidftJ 
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remove the burdens, moral, physical, peciiniaiy and social, 
which now oppress labor and rob it of its earnings, and 
would prove to be the wise and auccesaful way of promot- 
ing labor reform; and we invite labor and capital to unite 
with us for the accomplishment thereof. 

18. That monopoly in the land is a wrong to the people, 
and public land should be reserved to actual settlers, and 
that men and women should receive equal wages for equal 
work. 

13. That our immigration laws should be so enforced as, 
to prevent the introduction into our country of all convicts, 
inmates of dependent institutions and others physically 
incapacitated for self-support, and that no person shall 
have the ballot in any State who is not a citizen of th& 
United States. 

14. Recognizing and declaring that prohibition of th& 
liquor traffic has become the dominant issue in National 
politics, we invite to full party fellowship all those who, on 
this one dominant issue, are with us agreed, in the full 
belief that this party can and will remove sectional differ- 
ences, promote National unity and insure the beat welfare* 
of our native land. 

Resolutions were adopted by the convention favoring tbe 
payment of pensions to ex-soldiers and sailors ; indorsing 
the work of the Prohibition army of the Blue and the Gray; 
condemning the Democratic and Republican parties for 
denying the right of self-government to the 60,000 people of 
Dakota, and upon motion of a colored delegate from North 
Carolina, a resolution declaring " that we hold that all men 
are born free and equal and should be secured in their 
righta" 



PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S MESSAGE 
TO CONGRESS. 

IFiwn Ihi " Congrestional Reeord," Deccmlier 7, 1SS7.] 



Tb Vie Congress of the United Stales: 

You are confronted at the threshold of your legislative 
tlnties with a condition of the national finances which 
imperatively demands immediate and careful consideration. 

The amount of money annually exacted, through the 
Operation of present laws, from the industries and necessi- 
ties of tiie people, largely exceeds the sum uecessaiy to 
meet the expenses of the government. 

When we consider that the theoiy of our institutions 
guarantees to every citizen the full enjoyment of all the 
fruits of his industry and enterprise, with only such deduc- 
tion as may be his share towards the careful and economical 
maintenance of the government which protects him, it is 
plain that the exaction of more than this is indefensible ex- 
tortion, and a culpable betrayal of Ameriofln faimesa and 
justice. This wrong inflicted upon those who bear the bur- 
den of national taxation, like other wrongs, multiplies a. 
brood of evil consequences. The public treasury, which 
should only exist as a conduit conveying the people's 
tribute to its legitimate object of expenditure, becomes a 
boardin^-plaoe for money needlessly withdrawn from trade 
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anJ ilie people's use, thus crippling our national energies 
suspending our country's development, preventing iuvesb 
ment in productive enterprise, threatening financial disturb 
ance, and inviting schemes of public plunder. 

The condition of our Treasury is not altogether new ; 
it has more than once of late been submitted to the people'i 
representatives in the Congress, who alone can apply i 
remedy. And yet the situation still continues, with aggra 
vated incidents, more than ever presaging financial coH' 
vulsioQ and widespread disaster. 

It will not do to neglect this situation because its dangen 
ai-e not now paipably imminent and apparent. They f 
none the less certainly, and await the unforeseen and unexj 
pected occasion ■when suddenly they will be precipitate*; 
upon us. 

On the 30th day of June, 1885, the excess of revenues 
over public expenditures after complying with the annual 
requirement of the sinking fund act, was $17,859,735.84; 
during the year ended June 30, 1886, such excess amounted 
to $49,405,545.20; and during the year ended June S(^ 
1887, it reached the sum of $65,567,849,54. 

The annual contribution to the sinking fund during tht 
three years above specified, amounting in the aggregate 1 
$138,058,320.94, and deducted from the surplus as stated 
were made by calling in for that pui-pose outstanding thref 
per cent, bonds of the government. During the six months 
prior to June 30, 1887, the surplus revenue had grown so 
large by repealed accumulations, aiid it was feared thfl 
.withdrawal of this great sum of money needed by the 
people would so affect tlie business of the country that thfl 
sum of $79,864,100 of such surplus was applied to the pay; 
ment of the principal and interest of the three percent, bondi 
stilJ oatetandiiig, and which were then payable at the optioi 
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of the government. The precarious condition of financial 
affairs among the people still needing relief, inmiediately 
after the 80th day of June, 1887, the remainder of the three 
per cent bonds then outstanding, amounting with principal 
and interest to the sum of $18,877,500, were called in and 
applied to the sinking fund contribution for the current 
fiscal year. Notwithstanding these operations of the Treas- 
ury Department, representations of distress in business cir- 
cles not only continued but increased, and absolute peril 
seemed at hand. In these circumstances the contribution 
to the sinking fund for the current fiscal year was at once 
completed by the expenditure of $57,684,283.55 in the pur- 
chase of government bonds not yet due bearing four, and 
four and a half per cent, interest, the premium paid thereon 
averaging about twenty-four per cent for the former and 
eight per cent for the latter. In addition to this the inter- 
est accruing during the current year upon the outstanding 
bonded indebtedness of the government was to some extent 
anticipated, and banks selected as depositories of public 
money were permitted to somewhat increase their deposits. 

While the expedients thus employed, to release to the 
people the money lying idle in the Treasury, served to avert 
immediate danger, our surplus revenues have continued to 
accumulate, the excess for the present year amounting on 
the 1st day of December to $55,258,701.19, and estimated 
to reach the sum of $113,000,000 on the 30th of June next, 
at which date it is expected that this sum, added to prior 
accumulations, will swell the surplus in the Treasury to 
$140,000,000. 

There seems to be no assurance that, with such a with- 
drawal from use of the people^s circulating medium, our 
business community may not in the near future be subjected 
to the same distress which was quite lately produced from 
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the same causa And while the Eunctions of our DationaJ 
Treasury should be few and simple, auil while its best con- 
dition would be reached, I believe, by its entire disconnec- 
tion with private baaineas interests, jet when, by a perver- 
sion of its purpoaea, it idly holds money uselessly subtracted 
from the channels of trade, there seems to be reason for the 
'claim that some legitimate means should be devised by the 
government to restore in an emergency, without waste or 
extravagance, such money to its place among the people. 

If such an emergency arises there now exists no clear and 
undoubted executive power of reliet Heretofore the re- 
demption of three per cent, bonds, which were payable at 
the option of the government, has afforded a means for the 
disbursement of the excess of our revenues; but these 
bonds have all been retired, and there are no bonds out- 
standing, the payment of which we have the right to insist 
upon. The contribution to the sinking fund which furnish- 
es the occasion for expenditure in the purchase of bonds baa 
been already made for the current year, so that there is no 
outlet in that direction. 

In the present state of legislation the only pretence of any 
existing executive power to restore, at this time, any part of 
our surplus revenues to the people by its expenditure, con- 
sists in the supposition that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may enter the mai"ket and purchase the bonds of the gov- 
ernment not yet due, at a rate of premium to be agreed 
upon. The only provision of law from which such a power 
could be derived is found in an appropriation bill passed a 
number of years ago; and it is subject to the suspicion that 
it was intended as temporary, and limited in its application, 
instead of conferring a continuing discretion and authority. 
No condition ought to exist which would Justify the grant 
of jaower to a single official, upon hia judgment of its neces- 
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ffity, to withhold from or release to the business of the peo- 
ple, ill an unusual manner, money held in the Treasury, and 
tlios affect, at Iiis will, the financial situation of the country; 
and ii it is deemed wise to lodge in the Secretary of the 
Treasury the authority iu the present juncture to purchase 
bonds, it should be plainly vested, and provided, as far as 
possible, with such checks and limitations as will define this 
official'B right and discretion, and at the same time relieve 
lum from undue responsibility. 

Id considering the question of purchasing bonds as a 
means of restoring to circulation the surplus money accumu- 
lating in the Treasury, it should be borne in mind that pre- 
miums must of course be paid upon such purchase, that 
there may be a large part of these bonds held as investments 
-which cannot be purchased at any price, and that combina- 
tions among holders who are willing to sell may unreasona- 
bly enhance tlie cost of auch bonds to the government. 

It has been suggested that the present bonded debt might 
be refunded at a less rate of interest, and the difference be- 
tween the old and new security paid in cash, thus finding 
use for the surplus in the Treasury. The success of this 
plan, it is apparent, must depend upon the volition of the 
holders of the present bonds; and it is not entirely certain 
that the inducement which must be offered them would re- 
sult in more financial benefit to the government than the 
purchase of bonds, while the latter proposition would i-educe 
the principal of the debt by actual payment, instead of ex- 
tending it 

The proposition to deposit the money held hy the gov- 
ernment in banks throughout the country, for use by the 
people, is, it seems to me, exceedingly objectionable in 
principle, as establishing too close a relationship between 
" )Q5 of the government Treasury and the business 
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of the country, and too extensive a commingling of t 
Baonej, thus fostering an unnatural reliance in private bos 
s upon public funds If this scheme should be adopta 
it should only be done- as a temporary expedient to meel a 
igeit necessity. Legislative and executive effort shonli 
jenerally be in the opposite direction and should have i 
tendency to divorce, as much and as fast as can safely 1 
lone, the Treasury Department from private enterprise. 

Of course it is not expected that unnecessary and estm? 

igant appropriations will be made for the purpose of avoid 

ing the accumulation of an excess of revenue. Snol 

ispenditure, besides the demoralization of all jue 

lonceptions of public duty which it entails, stimulates 

Kiabit of reckless improvidence not in the least consisten 

with the mission of our people or the high and benefice! 

g of our government 

I have deemed it my duty to thus bring to the knowledg 

my countrymen, as well as to the attention of thai 

^presentatives charged with the responsibility of legislativ 

jelief, the gravity of our financial situation. The failure t 

; Congress heretofore to provide against the dangei 

|rhieh it was quite evident the very nature of the difficult 

must necessarily produce, caused a condition of financil 

3istress and apprehension since your last adjournmeai 

Wrhich taxed to the utmost all the authority and expedient 

(rithin executive control ; and these appear no 

Pexhausted. If disaster results from the continued inactia 

of Congress, the responsibility must rest where it belongs 

Though the situation thus far considered is fraught wiU 

danger which should be fully realized, and though 

' Jiresents features of wrong to the people as well as peril fa 

;fae country, it is but a result growing out of a pertectl; 

vlpable and apparent cause, constantly reproducing i 
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same alarming circumstances — a congested National Ti:eas- 
ury and a depleted monetary condition in the business of 
the country.' It need hardly be stated that while the 
present situation demands a remedy, we can only be saved 
from a like predicament in the future by the removal of its 
cause. 

Our scheme of taxation, by means of which this needless 
surplus is taken from the people and' put into the public 
treasury, consists of a tariff or duty levied upon importa- 
tions from abroad, and internal revenue taxes levied upon 
the consumption of tobacco and spirituous and malt liquors. 
It must be conceded that none of the things subjected to 
internal-revenue taxation are, strictly speaking, necessaries ; 
there appears to be no just complaint of this taxation by the 
consumers of these articles, and there seems to be nothing 
so well able to bear the burden without hardship to any 
portion of the people. 

But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and 
illogical source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once 
revised and amended. These laws as their primary and 
plain effect, raise the price to consumers of all articles 
imported and subjected to duty, by precisely the sum paid 
for such duties. Thus the amount of the duty measures 
the tax paid by those who purchase for use these imported 
articles. Many of these things, however, are raised or 
manufactured in our own country, and the duties now 
levied upon foreign goods and products are called protection 
to these home manufactures, because they render it possible 
for those of our people who are manufacturers to make these 
taxed articles and sell them for a price equal to that 
demanded for the imported goods that have paid customs 
duty. So it happens that while comparatively a few use 
the imported articles, millions of our people who never 
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uaed and never saw any oE the foreign products, purcbase 
and use things of the same kind made in this conntiy, and 
pay tlierefor nearly or quite tlie same enhanced price which 
the duty adds to the imported artieles. Those who buy 
imports pay the duty chained thereon into the public 
treasury, but the great majority of our citizens, who buy 
domestic articles of the same class, pay a sura at least 
approximately equal to this duty to the home manufacturer. 
This reference to the operation of our tariff laws is not 
made by way of instruction, tjut in order that we may bo. 
constantly reminded of the manner in which they impose a 
burden upon those who consume domestic products as well 
as those who consume imported articles, and thus create a; 
tax upon all our people. 

It is not proposed to entirely relieve the country o£ thia 
taxation. It must be extensively continued as the source 
of the government's income ; and in re-adjustment of ouP 
tariff the interests of American labor engaged in manufac- 
tni'e should be carefully considered, as well as the preserva- 
tion of our manufacturei-s. It may be called protection, or 
any other name, but relief from the hardships and dangers^ 
of onr present tariff laws should be devised with especial 
precaution against imperiling the existence of our manufac- 
turing interests. But this existence should not mean a con- 
dition which, without regard to a public welfare ( 
national exigency, must always insure the realization of 
immense profits instead of moderately profitable returns. 
As the volume and diversity of our national aetivitiea. 
increase, new recruits are added to those who desire a o 
tinuation of the advantages which they conceive the present 
system of tariff taxation directly affords them. So 
stubbornly have all efforts to reform the present conditioQ 
been resisted by those of our fellow-citizcna thua engagodj 



tfaAt tbey can hardly complain of the suspicion, entertained 
to a certain extent, that there exists an organized combina- 
tion all along the line to maintain their advantage. 

We are in the midst of centennial celebrations, and with 
becoming pride we rejoice in American skill and ingenuity, 
in American eneigy and enterprise, and in the wonderful 
uatural advantages and resources developed by a century's 
national growth. Yet when an attempt is made to justify a 
aolieme which permits a tax to be laid upon every consumer 
in the land for the benefit of our manufacturers, quite 
beyond a reaaonable demand for governmental regard, it 
suits the purposes of advocacy to call our manufactures 
infant industries, still needing the highest and greatest 
degree of favor and fostering care that can be wrung from 
Federal legislation. 

It is also said that the increase in the price of domestic 
manufactures resulting from the present tariff is necessary 
in order that higher wages may be paid to our workingmen 
employed in manufactories, than are paid for what is called 
tUe pauper labor of Europa AH will acknowledge the 
force of an argument which involves the welfare and liberal 
cotnpenaation of our laboring people. Our labor is honor- 
atle in the eyes of every American citizen ; and as it lies 
at the foundation of our development and progress, it is 
entitled, without affectation or hypocrisy, to the utmost 
regard. The standard of our laborers' life should not be 
measured by tliat of any other country less favored, and 
they are entitled to their full share of all our advantages. 

By the last census it is made to appear that of the 
17,392,099 of our population engaged in all kinds of indus- 
tries, 7,670,493 are employed in agriculture, 4,074,238 in 
professional and personal service (2,934,876 of whom are 
ijomefllJc servants and laborers), while 1,810,256 are ( 
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ployed in trade and traasportation, and 3,837,112 are classed 
as employed in manuiacturing and mining. 

For present purpoaes, however, the last number given 
should be considerably reduced. Without attempting to 
enumerate all, it will be conceded that there should be 
deducted from those which it includes 375,143 carpenters 
and joiners, 285,401 millioers, dressmakers, and seamstresses, 
172,726 blacksmiths, 133,756 tailors and tailoressea, 102,473 
maaone, 76,241 butchers, 41,309 bakers, 22,083 plasterers, 
and 4,891 engaged in manufacturing agricultural implements, 
amounting in the a^regate to 1,214,023, leaving 2,623,089 
persons employed in such manufacturing industries as are 
claimed to be benefited by a higli tarifi. 

To these the appeal is made to save their employment and ' 
maintain their wages by resisting a change. There should 
be no disposition to answer such suggestions by the allega- 
tion that they are in a minority among those who labor, and 
therefore should forego an advantage, in the interest of low 
prices for the majority ; their compensation, as it may be 
affected by the operation of tariff laws, should at all times 
be scrupulously kept in view ; and yet with slight reflection 
tbey will not overlook the fact that they are consumers witb. 
the rest ; that they, too, have their own wants and those of 
their families to supply from their earnings, and that the 
price of the necessaries of Hfe, as well as the amount of 
their wages, will regulate the measure of their welfare and 
com fort. 

But the reduction of taxation demanded should be so 
measured as not to necessitate or jui^tily either the loss of 
employment by the workingman nor the lessening of his 
wages; and the profits still remaining to the manufacturer, 
after a necessary readjustment, should furnish no excuse for 
ihesseiiSce of the interests of his employees either in tbeir 
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opi-ortanity to work or in the dimiaution ol their compen- 
lon. Nor can the worker in manufactures fail to under- 
Etand that while a high tariff is claimed to be necessary to 
'low the payment of remunerative wages, it certainly 
results in a very large increase in the price of nearly all 
burts of manufactures, which, in almost countless forms, he 
tieoda for the use of himself and his family. He receivea 
at the desk of his employer his wages, and perhaps before 
he reaches his home is obliged, in a purchase for family use 
of an article which embraces his own labor, to return in the 
payment of the increase in price, which the tariff permits, 
the hard-earned compensation of many days of toil. 

The farmer and the agriculturist who manufacture noth- 
ing, but who pay the increased price which the tariff 
imposes, upon every agricultural implement, upon all he 
wears and upon all he uses and owns, except the increase of 
liifi flocks and herds and such things as his husbandry pro- 
daces from the soil, is invited to aid in maintaining the 
present situation; and he is told that a high duty on im- 
ported wool is necessary for the benefit of those who have 
slieep to shear, in order that the price of their wool may be 
increased. They, of course, are not reminded tiiat the 
farmer who has no sheep is by this scheme obliged, in his 
purchases of clothing and woolen goods, to pay a tribute to 
his fellow-farmer as well as to the manufacturer and mer- 
chant; nor is any mention made of the fact that the sheep- 
owners themselves and their households must wear clothing 
and use other articles manufactured from the wool lliey sell 
at tariff prices, and thus as consumers must return theii 
share of this increased price to the tradesman. 

I think it may be fairly assumed that a large proportion 
of the sheep owned by farmers throughout the country a 
fonnd in small flocks numbering from twenty-five l< 
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The duty on the grade of imported wool wliich these shee 
yield is ten cents each pound, if of the value of thirty cent 
or lesa, and twelve cents if of the vaJue of more than thirt 
eeiils. If the liberal estimate of six pounds be allowed fol 
each fleece, the duty thereon would be sixty or aeventy-t 
cents, and this may be taken as the utmost enhancement o 
its price to the farmer by reason of this duty. Eighteen 
dollars would thus represent the increased price of the woo 
from twenty-five sheep and thirty-six dollars that from tb 
wool of fifty sheep ; and at present values this additioi 
would amount to about one third of its prica If upon it 
sale the farmer receives this or a less tariff profit, the woo 
leaves his hands charged with precisely that sum, which L 
all its changes will adhere to it, until it reaches the 
sumer. "When manufactured into cloth and other goodfl 
and material for use, its cost is not only increased to thfl 
extent of the farmer's tariff profit, but a further sum lia 
been added for the benefit of the manufacturer under tb 
operation of other tariff laws. In the meantinie the daj 
arrives when the farmer finds it necessary to purchase wool 
en goods and material to clothe himself and family for th 
fcrinter. When he faces the tradesman for that purpose h 
^piscovera that he is obliged not only to return in the way o 
Inereased prices his tariff profit on the wool he sold, an< 
juliich then, perhaps, lies before him in manufactured form^ 
tat that he must add a considerable sum thereto to meet ( 
rther increase in cost caused by a tariff duty on the man 
ftfacture. Thus in the end he is aroused to the fact that h( 
B paid upon a moderate purchase, as a result of the tarii 
joheme, which, when he sold his wool seemed so profitable 
a increase in price more than sufficient to sweep away a 
ihe tariff profit he received upon the wool he produced an( 
Efiold. 
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a an effort to reduce tas! 




should be carefully scrutinized i 
tion. 

The necessity of combination to maintain the price i 
any_commodity to the tariff point furnishes proof that 8onu 
one is willing to accept lower prices for such coraraodityj 
and that such prices are remunerative; and lower pricej 
produced by competition prove the same thing. Thui 
where either of these conditions exists a case would seem 
to be presented for an easy reduction of taxation. 

The considerations which have been presented touching 
our tariff laws are intended only to enforce an earnes 
recommendation that the surplus revenues of the goveru' 
ment be prevented by the reduction of our customs duties, 
and, at the same time, to emphasize a suggestion ,that ia 
accomplishing this purpose we may discharge a double dutj 
to our people by granting to them a measure of relief fron 
tariff taxation in quarters where it is most needed and fron 
sources where it can be most fairly and justly accorded. 

Nor can the presentation made of such considerations be^ 
with any degree of fairness, regarded as evidence of unfriend' 
liness towards our manufacturing interests, or of any laol 
of appreciation of their value and importance. 

These interests constitute a leading and most substantia 
element of our national greatness and furnish the proui 
proof of our country's progress. But if in the emergencj 
that presses upon us our manufacturers are asked to aurren 
der something for the public good and to avert t 

leir patriotism, as well as a grateful recognition of advan 

ready afforded, should lead them to willing co-opw 

ition. No demand ia made that they shall forego all tbi 

inefits of governmental regard ; but they cannot fail to fc 
Loniahed of their duty, as well as their enlightened self 
■inierest and safety, when they are reminded of the fact tl 
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financial panic and collapse, to which the present condition 
tends, afford no greater shelter or protection to our manu- 
factures than to our other important enterprises. Oppor- 
tauity for safe, careful, and deliberate reform is now offered; 
and none of ua should be unmindful of a time when an 
abased and irritated people, heedless of those who have 
resisted timely and reasonable relief, may insist upon a 
mdical and sweeping rectification of their wrongs. 

The difliaulty attending a wise and fair revision of out 
tariff laws is not underestimated. It will require on the 
part of Congress great labor and care, and especially a 
broad and national contempiation of the aubjeet, and a palii- 
otic disregard of such local and selfish claims as are unreas- 
cDxble and reckless of the welfare of the entire country. 

Under our present laws more than four thousand articles 
are subject to duty. Many of these do not in any way com- 
pete with our own manufactures, and many are hardly worth 
stte&tioQ as Bubjecta of revenue. A considerable reduction 
can be made in the aggregate, by adding them to the free 
]tst. The taxation of luxuries presents no features of hard- 
sliip; but the necessaries of life used and consumed by all 
the people, the duty upon wbich adds to the coat of living 
in every home, should be gr'eatly cheapened. 

The radical reduction of the duties imposed on raw 
ntaterial used in manufactures, or its free importation, is of 
course an important factor in any effort to reduce the price 
of these necessaries; it would not only relieve them from 
the increased cost caused by the tariff on such material, but 
the manufactured product being thus cheapened, that part 
ot the tariff now laid upon such product, as a compensation 
to our manufacturers for the present price of raw material, 
could be accordingly modified. Such reduction, or free 
importation, would serve, besides, to largely reduce tlw. j 
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revenue. It is not apparent how such a change can havi 
any injurious affect upon our manufacturers. On the con 
trary, it would appear to give them a better chance in for- 
eign markets with the manufacturers of other countriesj who 
cheapen their wares by free material. Thus our people 
might have the opportunity of extending their sales beyond 
the limits of home consumption — saving them from tht 
depression, interruption in business, and loss caused by t 
glutted domestic market, and affording their employei 
more certain and steady labor, with its resulting quiet t 
contentment. 

The question thus imperatively presented for Bolutioi 
should be approached in a spirit higher than partisanship 
and considered in the light of that regard for patriotic dutj 
which should characterize the action of those intrusted witli 
the weal of a confiding people. But the obligation to de 
clared party policy and principle is not wanting to urg( 
prompt and effective action. Both of the great political 
parties now represented in the government Lave, by repeal) 
ed and authoritative declarations, condemned the conditioi 
of our laws which permit the collection from the people < 
nnnecessary revenue, and have, in the most solemn manner, 
promised its correction ; and neither as citizens or partisan; 
are our countrymen in a mood to condone the deliberat< 
violation of these pledges. 

Our progress towards a wise conclusion will not be im 
proved by dwelling upon the theories of protection and fre< 
trade. This savors too much of bandying epithets. It is a 
conditim. which confronts us — not a theory. Belief from 
this condition may involve a slight reduction of the advaa. 
tawes which we award our home productions, but the enti« 
withdrawal of such advantages should not be contemplated 
The question ol free trade 13 absolutely irrelevant ; and th< 
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persistent claim made in certain quarters, that all efforts to 
relieve the people from unjust and unnecessary taxation are 
schemes of so-called free-traders, is mischievous and far 
removed from any consideration for the public gooA 

The simple and plain duty which we owe the people ia to 
reduce taxation to the necessary expenses of an economical 
operation of the government, and to restore to the business 
of the country the money which we hold in the Treasury 
through the perversion of governmental powers. These 
things can and should be done with safety to all our indus- 
tries, without danger to the opportunity for remunerative 
labor which our workingmen need, and with benefit to them 
and all our people, by cheapening their means of subsistence 
and increasing the measure of their comforts. 

The Constitution provides that the President "shall, from 
time to time, give to tlie Congress information of the state 
of the Union." It has been the custom of the Executive, 
in compliance with this provision, to annually exhibit to the 
Congress, at the opening of its session, the general condition 
of the country, and to detail, with some particularity, the 
operations of the different executive departments. It would 
be especially agreeable to follow this coarse at the present 
time, and to call attention to the valuable accomplishments 
of these departments during the last fiscal year. But I an 
so much impressed with the paramount importance of the 
subject to which this communication has thus far been de- 
voted, that I shall forego the addition of any other topic, 
and only urge upon your immediate consideration the "state 
of the Union" as shown in the present consideration of our 
Treasury and our general fiscal situation, upon which every 
element of our safety and prosperity depends. 

The reports of the heads of departments, which wiU be 
Bubmitted, contain full and explicit information toucliing_j 
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the transaction of the business intrusted to them, and such, 
recommendations relating to legislation in the public inter- 
ests as they deem advisable. I ask for these reports and 
recommendations the deliberate examination and action of 
the legislative branch of the government 

There are other subjects not embraced in the departmental 
reports demanding legislative consideration, and which I 
should be glad to submit. Some of them, however, have 
been earnestly presented in previous messages, and as to 
them, I beg leave to repeat prior recommendations. 

As the law makes no provision for any report from the 
Department of State, a brief history of the transactions of 
that important department, together with other matters 
which it may hereafter be deemed essential to commend to 
the attention of the (Congress, may furnish the occasion for 
a future communication, 

Grover Cleveland. 

Washington, December 6, 1887, 
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Paris, December 7, 1887. — After read- 
ing an abstract of the President's message, 
laid before all Europe tliis morning, I saw 
Mr. Blaine and asked him if he would be 
willing to give his views upon the reeom- 
I mendation of the President in the form of 
a letter or interview. He preferred an interview, if I would 
agree to send him an intelligent shorthand reporter, with 
such quealioDs as should give free scope for an expression 
ot his views. The following lucid and powerful statement 
is the result. Mr. Blaine began by saying to the reporter: 
"1 have been reading an abstract of the Pre.«idont'8 
message, and have been especially interested in the com- 
ments of the London papers. Those papers all assume to 
declare the message a free-trade manifesto, and evidently are 
anticipating an enlarged market for English fabrics in the 
United States as a consequence of the President's recom- 
niendntions. Perhaps that fact stamped the character of the 
message more clearly than any words of mine can." 
8T 
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"You don't mean actual free-trade without duty?" qua 
ried the reporter. 

"No," rephed Mr. Blaiae, "Nor do the London papet) 
mean that. They Bimply mean thut the Presidonl lias rea 
ommended what in the United States is known aa a rerenq 
tarifi, rejecting the protective feature a* an object, and no 
even permitting protection to result freely aa an incident t 
revenue dutiea." 

"I don't know that I quite comprehend that last point,' 
said the reporter. 

"I mean," aaid Mr. Blaine, "thai (or the first time in th 
history of the United States the President rccommonda i 
taining the internal lajc: i n order that the tariff may he torcac 
down even below the fair revenue standitrd. He recom 
mends that the tax on tobacco be retained, and tlmstlui 
many milUoDs annually shall be levied on a domoBtio pro 
duct which would far better come from a tariff on fbreigl 
fabrics," 

" Then do you mean to imply that you would favor t 
repeal of the tobacco tax ? " 

"Certainly; I mean just that," »aid Mr. Blaine. ' 
should urge that it be done at once, even l>efore the Christ 
mas holidaya It would, in the first place, bring great rcli« 
to growers of tobacco all over the country, and would 
moreover, materially lessen the price o( the article to c 
sarners. Tobacco to millions of men \a a ncocwity. Th 
President calls it a luxury, but it ts a luxury in no otb< 
sense than tea and coffee are loxuricM, It is well to remcm 
ber that the luxury of yesttrday l^ecomcB a ricce«iity « 
to-dav. Watch, if you please, the Dumber of men nt woi4 
on the farm, ia the coal mine, along tlie railroa/l, in the ifC 
foundry, or in any calling, and you will find ninoty-flve il 
a baadred chewing trhile tbey work. Aim ewiU meal (' 
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«wn\o proportion seek the solace of a pipe or a cigar. These 
niou not only pay the millions of the tobacco tax, but pay 
on OYcry plug and every cigar an enhanced price which the 
tAX enables the manufacturer and retailer to impose. The 
only excuse for such a tax is the actual necessity under 
which the government found itself during the war, and the 
years immediately following. To retain the tax now, in 
onler to destroy the protection which would incidentally 
tlow fnun raising the same amount of money on foreign 
imjH^rt^s is certainly a most extraordinary policy for our 
gv>venm\ent" 

** Well, then, Mr. Blaine, would you advise the repeal of 
th« whiskev taxal^? '' 

** Nvs I would not Other considerations than those of 
tinancial administration are to be taken into account with 
it^:ai\i to whiskey^ Thei^ is a moral side to it. To cheapen 
the price of whiskey is to increase its consumption enor- 
nK^uslv. There would be no sense in urtrln^ the reform 
wn^ughi by high license in many states if the national gov- 
ernment neutJnJiies the good e5eot by inakii^g whiskey 
within n?*ch of everv or.e at twer^rv eer^xs a csllo::. 
Whu^v would be everv where disliked if ihe s^irverVa^ :e 
<rf ihe iy^wrnment were witliarsiwiL by the renissi?^ of tie 
Wtx^ A«vi illicit 55)Los could :.v : :::ei: re rreventei eren c- a 
|vV.ioy ;iis rigo^>us and se^iirvhirg s;? thit with wri:i E^issi^ 
j^ur?;io? tl:e XihilistSv It wv^:ili iesiroy hizh li:^z.5c i: 
x\:xv in a'l the st^iites. 

"' Whiskev has dcsiie & v:£s^ de&l of hsmi in me Tzitei 
S^t)£^ I Wvvu\i trr TO rr-ike i; i."^ s^me r>>l I -rrnli 
us«? tlic t;jix TO :oct::v o-::r .*:::e? on the se^b^iiii In -riew 
of ihe jv^wer:;:! >:Tcr i.i,irv^S2*?c :c the IVem^cT^in: :-Cj-rr c-n 
^ho $;:Vyv^t vV' fc^iv-Ji::.:.? rv the lite itr, Simne! J- 
TiXieft. ir. ISSJv. 1 i::: in:jL2*vi thit nc irennrn his b 
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paid to the aabject by tlie Democratio administration. 
Never before in the lustorj of the world has any govern- 
ment allowed great cities on the seaboard, like New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans and San 
Francisco, to remain absolutely defenceless." 

"But," said the reporter, "you don't think we are to have 
war in any direction ? " 

"Certainly not," said Mr. Elaine. "Neither, I presume, 
did Mr. Tilden when he wrote his remarkable letter. But 
we should change a remote chance into an absolute impossi- 
bility if our weak and exposed points were strongly fortified. 
If to-day we had by any chance sucb a war as we had with. 
Mexico, our enemy could procure ironclads in Europe that 
would menace our great cities with destruction or lay them, 
under contribution." 

" But would not our fortifying now possibly look as if we 
expected war?" 

"Why should it any more than the fortifications made, 
seventy or eighty years ago by our grandfathers when they 
guarded themselves against successful attack from the arma- 
ments of their day? We don't necessarily expect a burglar 
because we lock our doors at night, but if by any po 
bility a burglar comes it contributes vastly to our pe 
of mind and our sound sleep to feel that he can't get in.' 

" But after the fortifications should be constructed would 
you still maintain the tax on whiskey ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Blaine, "so long as there is whiskey to 
tax I would tax it, and when the national government 
should have no use for the money I would divide the tax 
among the members of the Federal Union with the specific 
object of lightening the tax on real estate. The houses and 
farms of the whole country pay too large a proportion 
o/ the total taxes. If, ultimately, relief could be given in 
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that direction it woultl, in my judgment, lie a. wise and 
beneficent policy. Some honest but misguided friends of 
temperance have urged that the government should not use 
the money derived from the tax on whiskey. My reply is 
Uiat the tax on whiskey by the Federal government, with 
its suppression of all illicit distillation and consequent 
enhancement of price, has been a powerful agent in the 
temperance reform by putting it beyond the reach of ao 
maDy. The amount of whiskey consumed in the United 
States per capita to-day is not more than 40 per cent of that 
coDSumed thirty years ago. 

" In my judgment the whiskey tax should be so modified 
as to permit all who use pure alcohol in the arts or in 
mechanical pursuits to have it free of tax. In all auoh 
cases the tax could be remitted without danger of fraud, 
juflt as now the tax on spirits exported is remitted." 

"Besides your general and sweeping opposition to the 
Preadent's recommendation, have you any further specific 
objection ? " 

"Yc8," answered Mr. Blaine; "I should seriously object 
to the repeal of the duty on wool. To repeal that would 
work great injustice to many interests and would seriously 
discourage what we should earnestly encourage, namely, 
the sheep culture among farmers throughout the Union. 
To break down wool-growing and be dependent on foreign 
countries for the blanket under which we sleep and the 
coat that covers our backs is not a wise policy for the 
national government to enforce." 

" Do you think if the President's recommendation 
adopted it would increase our export trade ? " 

" Possibly in some few articles of peculiar construction 

might, but it would increase our import trade tenfoli" 

mob in the great staple fabrics, in woolen and col 
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goods, in iron, in steel, in all the thousand and one sliapes, 
in which they are wrought. How are we to export staple 
fabrics to the markets of Europe unless we make them 
cheaper than they do in Europe, and how are we to manu- 
facture them cheaper than they do in Europe unless we get 
cheaper labor than they have in Europe?" 

" Then you think that the question of labor underlies the 
whole subject?" 

" Of course it does," replied Mr. Blaina "It is, in fad^ 
the entire question. Whenever we can force carpenters,, 
masons, iron-workers, and mechanics iu every department 
to work as cheaply and live as poorly in the United States 
as similar workmen in Europe, we can, of course, manu- 
facture Just as cheaply as they do in England and France. 
But I am totally opposed to a policy that would entail such 
results. To attempt it is equivalent to a social and financial 
revolution, one that would bring untold distress. 

" Yes, but might not the great farming class be benefited 
by importing articles from Europe instead of buying them 
at higher prices at home? " 

"The moment," answered Mr. Blaine, "you begin to 
import freely from Europe you drive our own workmea 
from mechanical and manufacturing pursuits. In the same 
proportion they become tillers of the soU, increasing steadily 
the agricultural product and decreasing steadily the large 
home demand wliich is constantly enlarging as home manu- 
factures enlarge. That, of course, works great injury to the 
fanner, glutting the market with his products and tending 
constantly to lower the prices." 

" Yes, but the foreign demand for farm products would 
be increased in like ratio, would it not? 

"Even suppose it were," said Mr. Blaine, "how do you 
Jaiow the source Irom which it will be aupigWed. Tq.« 
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ilenty in Rusaia to-day and in the Asiatic poasessions of 
England is towards a large increase of the grain supply, the 
gmin being raised by the cheapeat possible labor. Manu- 
taclnring countries will buy their breadstuiEs where they 
can get them cheapest, and the enlarging of the home mar- 
ket for the American farmer being checked, he would search 
in vain for one of the same valua His foreign sales are 
already checked by the great competition abroad. There 
uever was a time when the increase of a large home market 
was Sf> valuable to him. The best proof is that the farmers 
are prosperous in proportion to the nearness of manufactur- 
ing centres, and a protective tariff tends to spread manu- 
factures. In Ohio and Indiana, for example, though not 
classed as manufacturing states, the annual value of fabrics 
is laiger than the annual value of agricultural jirodncta." 

"But those holding the President's views," remarked the 
reporter, " are always quoting the great prosperity of the 
country under the tariff of 1846." 

"That tariff did not involve the one destructive point 
recommended by the President, namely, the retaining of 
dbect internal taxes in order to abolish indirect taxes levied 
on foreign fabrics. But the country had peculiar advan- 
tages under it by the Crimean war involving England, 
Prance, and Russia, and largely impairing their trade. All 
these incidents, or accidents, if you choose, were immensely 
stimulating to trade in the United States, regardless of the 
natore of our tariff. But mark the end of this European 
experience with the tariff of 1846, which for a time gave aa 
illusory and deceptive show of prosperity. Its enactment 
was immediately followed by the Mexican war; then in 
1848 by the great convulsions in Europe ; then in 1849 and 
succeeding years by the enormous gold yield in California, i 
Powers made peace in 1856, and at the same time t 
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output of gold in California fell oft Immediately the 
financial panic of 1857 came upon the country with dis- 
astrous force. Though we had in these years mined a vast 
amount of gold in California, every bank in New York 
was compelled to suspend specie payment. Four hundred 
millions in gold had been carried out of the country in 
eight years to pay for foreign goods that should have been 
manufactured at home, and we had years of depression and 
distress as an atonement for our folly. 

" It is remarkable that President Polk recommended the 
tariff of 1846 on precisely the same ground that President 
Cleveland recommends a similar enactment now, namely, 
the surplus in the Treasury was menacing the prosperity ot 
the country. History is repeating itself. By the way," 
Mr. Elaine added, after a moment's reflection, " it is worth 
notice that Mr, Polk insisted on emptying the Treasury by 
a tree-trade tarifE, then immediately rushed the countiy 
into debt by boiTowing $150,000,000 for the Mexican war. 
I trust nothing may occur to i-epeat so disastrous a sequel 
to the policy recommended by President Cleveland. But 
the uniform fate has been for fifty years past that the Dem- 
ocratic party, when it goes out of power, always leaves an 
empty Treasury, and when it returns to power always finds 
a lull Treasury." 

" Then do you mean to imply that there should be no 
reduction of the national revenue?" 

" No, what I have said implies the reversa I would 
reduce it by a prompt repeal of the tobacco tax, and would 
make here and there some changes in the tariff not to reduce 
protection, but wisely foster it." 

"Would you explain your meaning more fully?" 

"I mean," said Mr. Blaine, "that no great system of 
.revenue like ovx tariff can operate with efficiency and equity 
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anless the changes of tratje be closely watched and the law 
promptly adapted to those changes. But I would make no 
cUauge that should impair the protective character of the 
whole body of the tariff laws. Four yeai's ago, in the Act 
of 1883, we made changes of the character I have iTied to 
indicate. If such changes were made, and the fortifying of 
oar sea-coast thus undertaten at a very moderate annual 
outlay, no surplus would be found after that already accu- 
mulated had been disposed of. The outlay of money on 
fortifications, while doing great service to the country, 
would give good work to many men." 

" But what about the existing surplus? " 

" The abstract of the message I have seen," replied Mr. 
Blaine, "contains no reference to that point I, therefore, 
make no comment further than to indorse Mr. Fred Grant's 
remark that a surplus is always easier to handle than a 
deficit." 

The reporter repeated the question whether the Preai- 
dent's recommendation would not, if adopted, give ua the 
advantage of a large increase in exports. 

"I'only repeat," answered Mr. Blaine, "that it wonld 
vastly enlarge our imports, while the only export it would 
seriously increase would be our gold and silver. That 
would flow out bounteously, Just as it did under the tariff 
of 1846. The President's recommendation enacted into 
law would result as did an experiment in drainage, of a man 
who wished to turn a swamp into a productive field. He 
dug a drain to a neighboring river, but it happened unfor- 
tunately, that the level of the river was higher than the 
level of the swamp. The consequence need not be told. 
A parallel would be found when the President's policy in 
attempting to open a channel for an increase t>l expoi 
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should simplj succeed in making way for a deluging inflow 
of fabrics to the destruction of home industry." 

"But don't jou think it important to increase our expor 
trade ? " 

" Undoubtedly ; but it ia vastly more important not to loSf 
our own great market for our own people in the vain effort 
to reach the impossible. It is not our foreign trade that hafl 
caused the wonderful growth and expansion of the republic 
It is the vast domestic trade between thirty-eight atatea and 
eight territories, with their population of, perhaps, 62,000,000 
to-day. The whole amount of our export and import trade 
together has never, I think, reached $1,900,000,000 anyonf 
year. Our internal home trade on 130,000 miles of railwaj-jl 
along 15,000 miles of ocean coast, over the five great lake^ 
and along 20,000 miles of navigable rivers, reaches th( 
enormous annual aggregate of more than f40,000,00O,000i 
and perhaps this year $50,000,000,000. 

"It is into this illimitable trade, even now in its infancy, 
and destined to attain a magnitude not dreamed of twenty 
years ago, that the Europeans are struggling to enter. It ia 
the heritage of the American people, of their children, and 
of their children's children. It gives an absolutely fre) 
trade over a territory nearly as large as all Europe, and t 
profit is all our own. The genuine free-trader appears 
unable to see or comprehend that this continental trade- 
not our exchanges with Europe — is the great source of out 
prosperity. President Cleveland now plainly proposes a' 
policy that will admit Europe to a share of this trade." 

" But you are in favor of extending our foreign trade, are 
you not?" 

Certainly I am, in all practical and advantageous ways, 

;t not on the principle of the free-traders, by which i 

lall be constantly exchanging dollar for dime. Moreover, 
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tlifl foreign trade is often very delusive. Cotton is mann- 
bctured in the city of ray residence. If a box of cotton 
goods is sent two hundred miles to tJie province of New 
Branswick, it is foreign trade. If shipped seventeen thoiis- 
tcA miles around Cape Horn to Washington Territory it ia 
domestic trade. The magnitude of the Union and the 
snmensity of its internal trade require a new political 
eoooamy. The treatises written for Earopean states do not 
gtmep oar pecuhar situation." 

"How will the President's message be taken in the 
Sooth?" 

" I don't dare to answer that question. The tmth has 
been so long obscured by certain local qneations of unreas- 
ocing prejudice that nobody can hope for industrial enlight- 
eomeot among their leaders just yet. But in my view the 
SoQtli above all sections of the Union needs a protective 
UrifL The two Virginias, North Carolina, Kentucky, Mis- 
•ouri, Tennessee, Alabama, and Geoi^a have enormous 
raooroes and fecilities for developing and handling mann- 
loctares. They cannot do anything withont protection. 
Even progress so vast as some of those states have made 
wiU be checked if the President's message is enacted into 
hw. Their senators and rejtresentativea can prevent it, but 
tbey are so nsed to following anything labelled 'Demo- 
crstio ' that very probably they will follow the President 
and blight ihe progress already made: By the time some cE 
tlio Southern States get free iron ore and coal, while tobacco 
is taxed, tbey may have occasion to sit down and caleuhite 
Ifae valae of Democratic free-trade to their local interests," 

"Will not the President's recommendation to admit raw 
material find strong support? " 

" Not by wise protectionists in our time. Perhaps a 
maoafactnrers coaj think that with free coal orfi 
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I iron ore they can do great things, but if they Ghoul( 
encceed in trying they will, as the boys say, catch it on t 
rebound. If the home trade in raw material is destroyed o 
seriously injured railroads will be the first to feel it 
that vast interest is crippled in any direction the financia 
fabric of the whole country will feel it quickly and eeri- 
oasly. If any man can give a reason why we should 
arrange the tariff to favor the raw material of other coun- 
tries in a competition against our material of the same kind. I 
should like to hear it. Should that recommeadalion of the 
President be approved it would turn one hundred thousand 
American laborers out of employment before it had been 
year in operation," 

"What must be the miarked and general effect of the 
President's message?" 

"It will bring the country where it ought to be brought 
— to a full and fair contest on the question of protection. 
The President himself makes it the one issue by presenting 
DO other in his mess^e, I think it well to have the ques- 
tion settled The Democratic party in power is a standing 
menace to the industrial prosperity of the country. That 
menace should be removed or the policy it foreshadows 
should be made certain. Nothing is so mischievous to bu8> 
ioeas as uncertainly, nothing so paralyzing as doubt," 
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HON. WILLIAM McKINLET, JR., 

OF oaio, 

[nvm his apeeeh in Houie of Btpramtativet, May 18, 18SS.] 



The House iteiag in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
ibc Union, and having under consideration the bill (H. R. 9051) to 
rednce taxation and Himpllfy the laws in relation to the collection of Iho 
lOTeoue — Mr. McKinley said : 

Mr. Chairman : Our couDtrj is in an anomaloua situa- 
tion. Tbere is nothing resembling it anywhere else in the 
world. While we are seeking to find objects to relieve 
from taxation, in order that we may relieve an overflovriog 
Treasury, other nations are engaged in exploring the field 
of humaa production to find new objects of taxation to 
flopply their insufficient revenues. In considering the situ- 
ation that thus confronts us, and the bill that is presented 
here as intended to relieve it, it is well that we should 
understand at the beginning the things upon which all are 
agreed. 

They are, first, that we are collecting more money tliao is 
required for the current needs of the Government; and 
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second, that the excess, whatever it may be, beywid the 
waots of the Government should be left with the peopla 
Our contention, therefore, ia upon the manner of the reduc- 
tion andnot upon the red action itself; not that no reduction 
shall or ought to be made, but how and upon what principle 
can it beat be accompHahed. We agi'ee, further, that th» 
tax upon tobacco shall be removed and thus leave with tha 
people $30,000,000 which they annually pay upon this 
domestic product. Were we men of business, governed by 
the principles which guide practical men of affaire, thia 
burden would have been and could have been removed any 
time within the past two years, and if removed two yeara 
ago no surplus would now vex the Administration or alarm 
the business of the country. In passing, it is suitable that 
I should Fay that within the period named no hindranc 
from this side of the House would have been interposed t 
the abolition of this tax. 

But this tax was not abolished, aud if done now stiHi 
leaves about forty millions of revenue collected in excess 
of the public necessity. How can thia amount be remitte4 
with the least disturbance to the business and employmenta 
of the people? 
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THE BILL WILL NOT REDCCE THE BEVENDE. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, thia is a bill ostensibly to reduce tha 
It will not do it. Take from this bill its internal- 
revenue features, its reduction of twenty four and a hall 

Ilion dollars from tobacco and from special licenses 1 
,^_.,ler8 in spirita and tobacco, eliminate these from the bill 
'and you will not secure a dollar of reduction to the Treas- 
ury under its operation. Your $27,000,000 of proposed 
reductifrn&y" the free-list will be more than offset by tha 
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revenue which shall come from your lower duties ; 
mi I venture the prediction here to-day that if this bill 
should become a law, at the end of the fiscal year 1889 the 
(iatiable list under it will carry more money into the Treaa- 
my than is carried into the Treasury under the present law ; 
beeauae with every reduction of duties upon foreign imports 
JOQ atimulale and increase foreign importations; and to the 
extent that you increase foreign importations, to that extent 
yoa increase the revenue. 

Now here is a single item, steel billets. The present duty 
on steel billets is 45 per cent, ad valorem. In this bill it is 
increased to $11 per ton, which is equivalent to 68.33 per 
cent. — an advance of 45 per cent Do you know what i3 
made out of these steel billets? Wire fencing, which 
incloses the great fields of the West ; and the raw material 
is increased 45 per cent by this bill ; and if the principle of 
the gentlemen who advocate the bill be true, that the duty 
is added to the cost, every pound of wire fencing that goes 
to the West will be increased from one-quarter to one-half 
cent a pound ; all this under a Democratic bill. What else 
is made out of steel billets? Nails, which everybody uses, 
which enter into the every-day uses of the people. The 
duty upon nails is reduced 25 per cent, and the raw mate- 
rial is increased 45 per cent. As a friend near me suggests, 
when one end goes up the other goes down ; and the latter, 
I trust, will be the fate of this bill. 

Why, sir, the duty on wire fencing is only 45 per cent ad 
valorem; yet the billet from which wire fencing is made 
most pay in this bill 63 per cent Here [illustrating] is a 
piece of wire rod drawn from these stee! billets and which 
finally goes into fencing. That is dutiable at 45 per cent 
ider this bill ; and the steel from which it is made is d^ 
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able at 63 per cent What do you think of "raw material " 
for manufacturers? No account is here taken of the labor 
required to draw the rods. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is not all which ia remarkable 
about this bill, this great bill which is based upon principle, 
it is said, which the President stands behind and beneath, 
and which he insists shall be passed, whether or no, in this 
House, and for the passage of which he is dispensing official 
favors; for, as the Post, of this citj, saja, "there ia an 
Allentown for every Sowden." 

What else? Here, for example, are cotton-ties, which 
present another queer freak in this bill. Everybody knows 
what cotton-lies are; they are hoop-iron cut into lengths 
juat large enough to go round a bale of cotton. Now, if 
the Southern cotton-planter wants some of this hoop-iron 
with which to bale his cotton he goes to the custom-house 
at New York or Charleston and cuts oH all he wants ; ^d 
he does not have to pay a cent of duty; but if the farmer- 
eonstituent of my friend who sits before rae [Mr. Nelson], 
or your farmer-constit'jent, want some hoop-iron of precisely 
the same width and thickness and goes to the custom-house 
to get it the Government makes it pay one cent and a half 
of duty upon every pound he takes, while it lets the cotton- 
planter take his for nothing. If the Western farmer wants 
it for his bucket or his barrel or to go on his wagon-bed, or 
if the waaher-woman wants it for her waahtub, every one of 
these must pay a cent and a half a pound, under the philos- 
ophy of the gentleman who framed this bill, while the 
cotton-planter gets his absolutely free of duty. 

Gentlemen, is that fair? I appeal to Southern men 
who ait before me ; I appeal to Northern Democrats who sit 
around me ; is that fair upon any principle of justice or fair 
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plaj? Talk about sectionaiiam I You raise the question 
in your bill ; jou make a sectional issue which I deeply 
regret, and I am sure you must upon serious reflection. 

There are some other features in thia bill which are a 
little EJngular. The proposed duty on white lead is 2 cents 
a pound, while orange mineral, which is made from white 
Jead, is reduced to one cent and a half a pound. That is 
another case of high duty upon raw material and low duty 
Bjion the finished product. 

Why, wiiat in the world, Mr. Chairman, has this bill done 
tor the people anyhow? What has it done for the farmer? 
It baa taken the duty practically off of everything he grows. 
I will not stop to give the items. It makes free, practically, 
every jiroduet of the farm, the forest, and mine. 

It takes the duty off of wool. What does it give the 
grower in return ? Does it give him anything free ? Every- 
thing he buys is dutiable. The coat he wears, the hat 
that covers his head, his shoes, his stockings, his sugar, hia 
rice, everything bears a duty, and substantially everything 
he raises put on the free-list 

The duty on wool must go. What haa thia Democratio 
party given the agriculturists in return for this slaughter of 
their interests ? I have looked this bill up and down, and 
I will tell you what they have done for the farmer. They 
have given him free sheep-dip. Sheep-dip is made free and 
the duty is released. My distinguished friend from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Lee], who honors me with his presence here, 
knows what this article is. It is a preparation which is 
used on sheep. It is made up lai^ely of the stems at 
tobacco. It has got a little sulphur in it, I believe ; it haa 
got a little lime in it. They put that on the free-list, and 
that is all they do for the farmer 
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Mr. Hopkins, of Illinoia: Wbat good is that to the 
farmer after they have destroyed his flocks? 

Mr. McKinley: None. They leave the shears he clips 
his wool with at 45 per cent, ad valorem. They make his 
wool free aud make the farmer pay 45 per cent, for the 
shears with which he clips his wool. 

But that is not all. The bell, the sheep bell — if my. 
Mend from Massachusetts [Mr. Russell] is here, if that 
golden-shod shepherd from Worcester is here, he will under- 
stand. It is the bell that is put around the neck of tha 
sheep to admonish the shepherd of the whereabouts of the 
wandering flock under his charge. I am told that gentle- 
man has got on the outside. I learn now he is here in his 
seat ; I am glad to see hira. He knows what I am talking 
about 

NO PUBLIC DEMAND FOR SUCH A MEASURE. 
This measure is not called for by the people; it is not an 
American measure; it is inspired by importers and foreign 
producers, most of them aliens, who want to diminish oup 
trade and increase their own ; who want to decrease our 
prosperity and augment theirs, and who have no interest in 
this country except what they can make out of it To this 
is added the influence of the professors in some of our ineti' 
tutions of learning, who teach the science contained in books 
and not that of practical business. I would rather have my 
political economy founded upon the every-day experience 
of the puddler or the potter than the learning of the pro- 
fessor, the farmer and factory hand than the college faculty. 
Then there is another class who want protective tariffs over- 
thrown. They are the men of independent wealth, with 
settled and steady incomes, who want everything cheap but 
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conency; the value o£ eveiything clipped but coin — cheap 
I»bor bat dear money. These are the element which are 
ansyed against us. 

Men whose capital is invested in productive enterprises, 
•ho take the risks o£ business, men who expend their capi- 
C&l and energy in the development of our resourcea, they 
tire in favor of the maintenance of the protective system. 
Th? farmer, the rice-grower, the miner, the vast army of 
wage-earners from one end of the country to the other, the 
chief producers of wealth, men whose capital is their brain 
a&d mnscle, who aspire to better their condition and elevate 
rfiemselvea and their fellows ; the young man whose future 
is yet before him, and which he must carve out with his 
hand and head, who is without the aid of fortune or of a 
long ancestral line, these are our steadfast allies in this great 
contest for the preservation of the American system. 
Experience and results in our own country are our beat 
advisers, and they vindicate beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute the worth and wisdom of the system. 

What country can show such a trade as ours, aueh com- 
merce, such immense transportation lines, such a volume of 
exchanges, and such marvelous production from the raw 
material to the finished product Its balance-sheet is with- 
out a parallel in the world's history — richest in agriculture^ 
grest^t in its domestic trade and trailic, and leading in 
nnnufactures any nation in Europe. Why abandon a policy 
which can point to such achievements and whose trophies 
are to be seen on every hand? The internal commerce of 
the United States is greater than the entire foreign eom- 
mwce of Great Britain, France, Germany, Kussia, Holland, 
Belgium, and Austria-Hungary. Why, a single railroad 
systenk in this country (that of the Pennsylvania Batlroad 
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Company) carries more tonnage and trafBo in a single year I 
than all the merchant ships of Great Britain. The whole of [ 
Europe has not built aa many miles of railroad as this coun- 
try has during some recent years, and in 1880 the whole ] 
known world did not lay as many miles of track as were I 
laid across this country. Great Britain's foreign commerce 
equals about one-sixth of oiir domestic commerce. Can we 
do better under any other fiscal policy? We say not. 
Wise statesmanship commands tia, therefore, to let well 
enough alone. 

Sir Edward Sullivan, in a recent article in the London I 
Post, makes these auggeetive comparisons, which I beg every 
gentleman to hear : 

Uoder free-trade the musses must get poorer, becanes thej get leea I 
employment. A well-known staUstlcal work gives a comparison of the 
material progreGS of E'rance under protection and England under frea- ' 
trade. If there ia any trutlt in figures it ought to startle us from our 
free-trade dream. 

The comparison is based on the returns of legacy duty; 

In laSB England was 10», a head richer than Prnnce. 

In 1850 England was 18». a head richer than France. 

In 1877 England was G*. a head poorer than Prance. 

Prance has 57 per cent, of her land under tillago, and it is increasing 
every year. 

The United Kingdom baa 30 per cent, of her land under tillage, and y 
it ia diminishing everj ;ear, l>ut the popuIaUoD of England increases 
much more rapidly than the population of France. 

The commerce of England has Increased 31 per cent, in tea years. 

The commerce of France has increased 39 per cent, in ten years. 

« of the United States baa increased 68 per cent, la ti 



So much for the blastlug effect of fiee-ti:ade. 



6 per cent, in ten years. 
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ij, so l<Hig ago as the 14th of May, 1882, Bts- 
a ^>eech before the Gennau Beichstag^ paid to the 
llican tariff high eulogy. He said : 

xm of the Uniied Siatea ia mm(eri*l derdopeteal ia the nxKS 
f iniMl ei U time. Hie Ajnerieaa nainn bu not odj bucmbb- 
■Dd wnnj it i aB ed tlie meet gigvilfa: kod expetitlve «ir of all 
L imne^at^ •fiei'vsid distMitded it* Aimj, found etaploj'' 
U iu soUiefs and miaxiaea, p«id oS Blast of its debt, prtn 
Homes lo «1I Ike UMraplpred of Eorape as tasi as tkej could 
crtn wilhin its lenilEHT. aad (tUI bj k sjsiem of taxaticM so iadinict 
M kH Id be p e ice i Ted. moch kn fetL Becaase it i> mj deUbente jiK)g- 
■cal Ifaal tbe proBpaitT cf Ametin b mainljr due u io fijrtfem of 
jntRtlre Iswa. I m^ that Germany bn atnr nadied 41ttt point wIntb 
feitnecoKvy to imitate the tariff $7stcm of Ike tTntted Slaus: 

A flOlCE UABEST. 

Wly, Mr. Chairman, the estabiishment of a fomace or 
bctory or mill in any n^ghborhood, has the efiect at once 
loenh&Dce thevalae of all property and all values for miles 
surroanding it They produce increased activity. The 
farmer has a bett^ and a nearer market for his products. 
The merchant, the butcher, the grocer, have an increased 
tnid& The carpenter is in greater demand: he is called 
npon to build more houses. Every branch of trade, every 
avesne of labor, will feel almost immediately the energizing 
ioflaence of a new industry. The truck farm is in demand; 
the perishable products, the fruits, the y^etables, which ia 
many cases will not bear exportation, and which a foreign 
market is too distant to be available, find a constant and 
ready demand at good paying prices. 

What the agricnltorist of this country wants more tfcan 
anything else, after he has gathered hia crop, are oonsamerfi, 
txiDSumer^ at home, men who do not produce what they eat, 
who must purchase all they consume; mei 
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engaged in manafacturing, in mining, in cotton-spinning, 
the potteries, and in the thousands of productive indostri^ 
which command all their time and energy, and whose en 
ploymenta do not admit oi their producing their own foo« 
The American agriculturist further wants these consum 
!rB near and convenient to his field of supply. Cheap i 
[iland transportation is, every mile saved is money made. 
Every manufacturing establishment in the United Statea, 
jrherever situated, is of priceless value to the farmers of th< 
(ountry. The six manufacturing States of New Englar 
Japtly illustrate the great value of a home market to thi 

■ ■Western farmer. These States have reached the highest 
' perfection in skill and manufactures. They do not raise 

from their own soil, with the exceptions of hay and pota 
toes, but a small fraction of what their inhabitants require 

■ and consume ; they could not from their own fields and 
naries feed the population which they had in 1830, mucl 
I their present population. The most intense revenue- 
reformer, the most unenlightened Democrat, will have to 
confess that New England is indebted in large part for her 
splendid development to the protective system. Now, haa 
her prosperity and progress been secured at the sacrifice < 
other interests and other sections 'I I answer no ; but has 
brought, as I believe I shall be able to show, a positira 
blessing to all of our 60,000,000 of people. 

In 1880 the population of these six States was ovei 
4,000,000. The food products required by their people, th( 
very necessities of their daily life in a lai-ge measure, came 
from other States and remote sections of the Union. They 
rwsed in 1880 but one-quarter of 1 per cent, of the total 
jrheat production of the United States. They raised in th< 
i year but one-half of 1 per cent of the total crop o 
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com, 2J per cent ot the oata, 12 per cent, of the 
and 13 per cent, of the potatoes which were produced 
United States. What did they consume? What did 
boy of the Western farmer ? Fifty millions of dollars' 
inrth o( meat were consumed by their industrial people in 
a ROgie year. The extent of their needs is strikingly 
tbown by the fact (obtained from the accounts of Commia- 
!r Pink), that during the year 1884 "the trunk Hnea" 
bnmght into New EnglaTid no leas than ■170,000 tons of flour 
tati 950,000 tons of grain. At 200 pounda to the barrel of 
•, this is an importation of 4,700,000 barrels, or one and 
■Giih, nearly, for each inhabitant. During the same 
war there were exported from Boston and Portland, the 
iMiIy points in New England from which breadatufCa are 
lent abroad, 2,100,000 barrels of flour, leaving for consump- 
uon within these States 2,600,000 barrels. These figures 
take no account of the large trade by water from New York. 

I am informed that a large part of the flour consumed in 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Southern Massachusetts is 
received in this way, but no reliable statistics are available, 

II is reasonable, however, to suppose, and this comes to me 
from what I deem good authority, that the amount thus 
received and consumed offsets a large portion of the foreign 
eaports to which I have referred. 

Of the grain received during the same year rather less 
than 400,000 tons were exported, leaving for New England 
consumption 650,000 tons, for all of which these States 
were the customers of the West in addition to the amount 
grown upon their own soil. In addition to this. New Eng- 
land consumed, in 1836-87 in her factories nearly one-fourth 
the entire cotton crop of the country. More than tliis, 
she used in her woolen mills in 1880 fully one-half of ths ) 
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entire wool clip of the United States, and during the yea: 
1886 she consumed more than one-sixth of the entir< 
anthracite -coal production ot the country, and 5J per cent 
of the bituminous -coal production, and every pound of both 
came from the Middle and Southern States. 

Is not New England (I appeal to the gentlemen of the 
other side, I appeal to the farmers of the country) ■worth 
preserving? Is not the industrial system which makes 
such a community of consumers for agricultural produeta 
possible worth maintaining? Does not she furnish you a 
market worth fostering? Does not she give you a trade and 
an exchange of products worth your while to guard with 
the most considerate care? And does not her conditioa 
indicate the wisdom of the policy we advocate ? Is not her 
market better for you than a foreign one? Is not New 
England a better customer for you, more reliable, more 
easily reached, more stable, than Old England? Is not 
Boston a better consumer for the people of the United 
States than London, New York than Liverpool, Pittabui^k 
than Manchester, Cincinnati than Birmingham? 

New England buys of you for all her wants ; Old '. 
land takes not a pound or a bushel from you except what 
she must have and cannot get elsewhere. 

Now, let us contrast this home market of New England 
with the foreign market of Old England. In 1880 New 
England consumed 540,000,000 pounds of cotton, at 11,61 
a pound, which in value then amounted to $62,695,000, 20 
per cent greater tlian the per capita value of all our do 
tic exports to the United Kingdom, and this was only New 
England's contribution to the Southern producers of cotton. 
She sends at least $70,000,000 to the West and Northwest: 
for her food supplies. She sends to the wool-growers of the 



^^Be, Western, and Paci&o States $40,000,000 annually 
^^^Bcir fleeces. I repeat, is not this market worth preserr- 
^^^My, cherishing, and does it not make us long to have 
^H& England thrift, New England entei-prise, and New 
■ Svgland politics more generally distributed throughout all 
I «ctiona of the country? 

I Ytm can destroy lliis valuable home market by such legi3- 
btioQ as is proposed in this bill ; you can diminish this 
demand for food, for cotton, for wool, for flax, and hemp 
produced in other sections of the country by following the 
delasive theories of our friends on the other side of the 
House; you can diminish the capacity of the operatives to 
buy of you by diminishing their wages ; you can drive them 
faom.the cotton and woolen factories to the .farms; they 
will then drift to the West and Northwest, not to engage in 
tuanufacture, but in a great measure to become tillers of the 
soil, and instead of being as they are now, and as they will 
be under a proper tariff system, your consumers, they 
become your competitors. They go from the ranks of oon- 
aamers to the ranks of producers ; diminish the consumers 
and increase the producers. The foreign market for agri- 
cultural products is one of the delusions of free-trade. If 
it ever had any real substance as against a good home mar- 
ket that has long since disappeared. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means Committee says 
to the Western farmer, " Let New England ga Pass her by 
and go to Old England." Well, that is about as practical 
as the Democratic party ordinarily ia. 

Mr. Dunn, a prominent member of this House and chair- 
3 of one of its leading committees, and I remember to 
• heard him say what I now read from the Record: 
pwbeat producer of tlie NorlLwest ia Btanding face tofacewlUi 
t producer of India. A few years ago India shipped iO.1 
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buehels of wheat. Last yeitr (ISSS) she put into the market iO,OOO,0O 
bushels. Can jou protect the Northwest farmer against that labor 
India can put wheat down in the markets of consumption in Europ 
cheaper than we can traBsport it from the fields of production to tb 
markets of consumption — that is to say, India can produce and marke 
her wheat in Europe for what it costs the farmer of Uie Northweat to 
transport liis to the market of conBumptioo, without allowing him iat 
the cost of production. Iq other words, the transportation of ^ 
costs the American farmer oa much as both transportation and prodnp- 
tioD cost the India farmer. 

In the face of a statement like this, from sucb higk 
Democratic autbority, how, I ask, is the wheat of the Amer- 
ican fat'mer to reach the European market with any profit 
to otir producers? And yet it is to this kind of competition 
the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee invites the- 
American farmer. Do the farmers want such a market with 
such a competition ? "What their answer will be no man 
can doubt They reject with indignation and scorn 
the chairman's invitation. The home market ia tbo 
best, besides being the safest. It has got the most 
money to spend, and spends the most It consumes the 
most; it is therefore the most profitable. 

The masses of our people live better than any people in 
the world. Great Britain only buys our food products whi 
she has not enough of her own and can reach no other sup- 
ply. This market, therefore, is fitful and fluctuating, and 
cannot be relied upon as we can rely npon our own con^ 
Burners. The foreign market under a revenue tariff for 
agricultural products has not been encouraging in our own 
experience in the past It promises less under such a sys- 
tem in the future 
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HON. JOHN G. CARUSLE, 

OF KRNTUCKY. 

[Amk hit ^leeA in the Smae of BepretmtatiKs, May 19, 1SS8.} 



Tbe Eonse hdng in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
Ito Union, and baving under congideraCioa the bill (H. R. 9051) tc 
irducc tDxoliou aad simplif j the laws in relation to the coUection of the 
mtuue — Mr, Carlisle said: 

Me. Chairman: IshaJI not attempt to follow tbegentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Reed] in all the arguments he has made 
or in all the illustrations he has submitted, for in fact I waa 
aaable lo hear a large part of what he said. He started off 
■with the propositioQ that the supporters of the pending bill 
were either inconsistent or insincere, or perhaps both; 
becaose, he says, if the protection is wrong, the tariff for 
revenne is also wrong; there is no difference in principle 
between them, the difference being only in degree. The 
gentleman therefore argues that the supporters of this bill 
Bbonid advocate absolute fi'ee-trada I might retort on the 
gentleman by saying that if the doctrine of protection is 
correct, that doctrine should be carried by himself and his 
bi«nds to its logical result — absolute prohibition of forejga J 
113 
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imports. But the gentleman himself has said that it is hi 
purpose and the purpose of his political associates to pn 
serve in this country al! its own wealth, even if they ai 
compelled to erect a Chinese wall around it, China pn 
served all the wealth of her own people withia her limit 
for thousands of years ; and I do not think that the adv< 
cates of diversified industries and the friends of labor cai 
find much to encourage them in the social and commercii 
condition of that country. There, protection, pure and sim 
pie, was carried to its logical result and produced its inev- 
itable effects. "With the oldest civilization in the world, 
with every variety of soil and climate and natural resources, 
with a frugal and industrious people, with a literature 
abounding in philosophic thought, the useful arts of indus- 
try are still in their infancy and labor is the abject slave o: 
capital. We do not wish another wall of Chiii;i here, nor' 
do we want absolute free-trade. We all recognize the fact 
that the government must have a revenue and that thatr 
revenue must be raised by taxation in some form or other. 
I presume the gentleman will concede that all taxation is an 
evil, which it would be well to avoid if possible; and 
are reduced to a choice between that system which would 
confine the trade of our people to our limits without increas- 
ing the revenue of the government and the more liberal 
system which will make commerce as free as possible, con- 
sistent with raising sufficient revenue for the support of the 
government. If under this latter system our manufacturing 
and raining industries receive a benefit from the duty on 
imported goods they are entitled to it. It is impossible to 
impose taxes under any system that can be devised without 
hurting somebody and helping somebody, and for my part 
— and I speak the sentiments of my political friends — 
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r help them tban hurt them. But the gentleman 
3 in his 3ong diacourse made no reference what- 
fbe actual situation which now confronts us — a ait- 
pllicb makea it the imperative duty of the represent- 
the people to reduce the revenue before thia 
J shall adjourn. On the first day of the present 
fflhore was in the Treasury $16,143,000 in excess of 
t the current liabilities of the government, showing that 
thaa been, since December 1, an average monthly accu- 
li^tion of more than $11,000,000. Every dollar of thia 
■•wiDous sum has been taken by the law from the commer- 
tljiUTsuits of the people at a time when it was sorely 
. the prosecution of their business and under cir- 
I which afford no justification whatever for the 
The question this Congress must decide, is 
r this policy shall be longer continued here in this 
(poatry where the people are supposed to govern in their 
own right and their own interests. 

I can imagine no financial condition more dangerous to 
ihe integrity of legislation and the prosperity of the people 
dtan that which results from an accumulation of a large 
EnrpluE in the public treasury. Even if it was possible for 
sach an accumulation as we now have to come into our 
pablic treasury without the imposition of any tax, it would 
stfll be a great misfortune, because its inevitable effect is to 
EDCOUn^e useless and extravagant appropriations of public 
Dooney, in violation of those principles of public economy 
trhich have been found to be absolutely essential to the 
preservation of a popular form of government and the con- 
ititntional limitations on its powers. It is safe to say that 
so long as this policy continues, largesses and bounties for 
the promotion of purely private enterprises will be de- 
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manded and new fields for the exercise of legislative labo 
lew ob]'ect3 for the appropriatioii of the public money, ' 

e discovered. 

But it is said we still have outstanding a vast publi 

■"debt, and that no great danger can befall the country if thfi 

fpresent rates of taxation are continued and the surplus 

^ppHed to the purchase of the bonds. I believe that i 

long as we actually have a surplus, its application to tha 

xtinguishment of the public debt is the very best use tbaS 

jcan be made of it. But I totally dissent from the proposi- 

^on that it is either wise or just to pursue a fiscal policy 

ihat taxes the people, merely for the purpose of raising 

mue to be used in the purchase, at a premium, of tha 

»nmatured bonds of the governmeut, except so far as may; 

■be necessary to comply with the requirements of the sinking 

Mnd law. And I am not altogether satisfied that if the 

revenue could be properly reduced it would not be wise t 

Fsuspend the operation of the law, to some extent at least, 

for some short period of time. During the last month th< 

Secretary of the Treasury had purchased of four per cent 

bonds $13,456,500, on which interest had accrued to th* 

amount of $53,172. For these bonds, with the accrnet 

interest, he was compelled to pay, and did pay, the sum of 

$17,046,136, or $3,536,464 over and above the amount ol 

Lthe principal and accrued interest, paying a premium oi 

•twenty-six and one-fourth per cent During the same tima 

[and under the same authority he purchased $12,404,450 oi 

bur and one-half per cent bonds, on which interest had 

laccrued to the amount of $108,000, For these bonds 1 

rpaid $13,379,000, or $866,000 in excess of the principal and 

interest, or a premium of seven per cent This is the situ 

ntion into which the government has been forced by th( 

failure of Congress in the past to take pTo^eT ^iraviaiou fol 




fcjr l&w from the bands of the people who earn the money 
by their labor and bj their skill in the prosecution of (heir 
bosiness to be paid over to the bondholders in excess of tho 
kgal obligation of the bonds. If Congress adjourus without 
flying the remedr this unjuBt process must go on indeAn> 
itely. In the presence of such a situation wo cannot afford to 
(joanel over details, A reduction of the revenue, not by 
iDCreasing taxation, as some propose, but by reducing taxa- 
tioD in such measure as to afford the largest mejisure of 
idtef to the people, and their industries, should be the grvnt 
sod controlling object to which everything else should bo 
Bubordinated. I do not mean that any industry, howovor 
tmaU and apparently insignidcant, should not be carvifuDy 
considered in a friendly spirit. But I do mean that tbo 
general interest of the many should not be subordinated to 
the special interests of the few. This is purely a prootioal 
qaestioD. Its consideration necessarily involves a disctu- 
sion to some extent of the principle on which the [lowcr of 
taxation is exercised. There is a fundamental and irrecon- 
cilable difference of opinion between those who bcliovo that 
the power of taxation should be exercised only for pablio 
purposes, and that the burdens of taxation ahonld bo dia- 
tribated equally among all the people according to their 
ubility to bear them, and those who believe it tn the rig^b 
and duty of the government to encourage pnvnto in! 
by the imposition of higher rates than the nt 
government require. No man in public life 
to advocate excessive taxation merely for the 
raiang an excessive revenue. But when the 
adjtuted or the objects of the taxation so select 
section of the country or one class of indi 
i*>r anpposed advautagea over another 
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we find a large number of able and influential men in pal 
lie life who advocate the system, or at least excuse it. Thij 
is the sole cause of the difficulty which we are now encou: 
> tering in our efTorta to relieve the people and reduce the 
Lp]us. It is the sole cause of the unfortunate delay whio! 
i occurred in the reduction of the revenue, and if thi 
, measure shall fail and disaster in any form shall 
ncome upon the country and the industrial interests of the 
f country by reason of overtaxation and an accumulation of 
K money in the Treasury, this vicious feature in our systenn 
I'will be responsible for it. Whenever we propose to redm 
Ithe burdens of taxation on the people; whenever we pro^ 
Impose to secure to each individual citizen the full fruits 
Lhis own toil, subject only to the requirements of the govern- 
I ment; wbenever we propose to remove restrictions so tha( 
llhere may be freer pi-oduction and freer exchange, thealarig 
inded and all the cohorts of monopoly are asaemhle( 
Pto hear the heralds proclaim the immediate and irretrievabli 

■ Tuin of the country. We have heard it over and ove( 
■again during ttis debata It has been repeated over an 
» over again in this hall, and gentlemen from New Englan 

especially, seem alarmed as to the fate that would befa 
their industries in case the bill should become a law. Qei 
tlemen from New England predicted in 1846 that thedutit 

■ fixed by the law of that date would ruin their textile indua 
Ifcies. In 1857 all of the New England members voted foi 
pa still further reduction of twenty per cent from what thej 

jfialled the ruinously low tariff of 1846. In the free-tradi 
Iperind, as the Republicans called the decade from 1850 tc 
•3.860, the wool-manufactured product increased forty-twt 
■(per cent, and labor thirty-seven per cent. The increasec 
B-produet in New England was 62 per cent. In hosieiy th( 

product increased 21 per cent. Xn cottnii ftie '^tcA-ittX. \ 



New Kngland increasecl 21 per cent. In boota and shoes, 
opon which the duty had been reduced 16 per cent., the 
rocrease in New England was 83 per cent.; the product in 
IS60 in New England was more than the entire product of 
ihe Union in 1850. This was what the Sepublicana from 
New England had seen under a low tari2. Within eleven 
years after the passage of this bill the people of New Eng- 
land would vote for a still further reduction, or if they did 
not tbe people would send somebody here who would. 
This was what they had seen. They had seen their mann- 
Eactaring industries growing and prospering as never before. 
They saw the number of their hands constantly increasing 
uid the rates of wages constantly rising. They saw the 
great manufaeturing and agricultural interests floarish as 
never before. But there was something they did not see. 
They did not see great monopolies and trusts created to 
control the production and prices of the necessaries of life. 
They did not see colossal fortunes realized by a few indi- 
viduals in a short time while the great masses of people 
were struggling hard to live comfortably and pay their 
taxes. They did not see thousands of honest laboring men 
oat of employment, parading the streets of a city or tramp- 
ing to and fro on the public highways demanding work or 
bread. With these things under a high tariff and claaa 
legislation we have become familiar. 

The gentleman from Michigan (Barrows) has stated that 
the result of the passage of the tariff acts of 1846 and 1857 
to reduce the country to absolute bankruptcy and ao 
affect the credit of the government that it was compelled to 
Ikhtow money in times of peace at a discount of from twelve 
"rtyper cent. The financial depression thatoooured in 
was an insignificant incident of history compared witli 
A commercial and industrial disaster which 
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in 1873 and which devastated the country for five long 
jeara, raining banking and mercantile houses, extinguishing 
the Sres in the furnaces, paralyzing the industries of the peo- 
ple and bringing down prices of all our products of every 
kind. Under the low rates of duty the country recovered 
• from the depression of 1857 in a comparatively few months 
and like an awakened giant mai'ched on in its path of great- 
ness and power. After the panic of 1873 it struggled for 
long weary years. From the passage of the tariff act of 1846 
down to the last ten days of Buchanan's administration, 
when civil war was imminent in this country, not a bond, 
not a treasury note, not a government obligation in any 
form, sold for less than par in gold, while many of 
them sold at a very considerable pi-emiura in gold. During 
the last ten days of that administration, when the clouds of 
a great civil commotion were overshadowing the land, $8,000- 
000 of bonds were sold December 17, 1860, at ninety and 
one-half per cent., or a discount of nine and one half per 
cent,, instead of from twelve to thirty percent, as stated by 
the gentleman from Michigan. After the Democratic 
administration had gone out and the Republican adminis- 
tration had come in, after the low tarifE of 1846 and 1857 
had been repealed and the Morrill tariff bill of 1861 had 
been passed, the Eepublican administration sold bonds at 
fifteen per cent diaconnt Would it be fair to say that the 
bonds were sold at a discount because the rates of duty on 
imported goods had been increased? I would be ashamed 
of myself if I made such a charge. The truth is, the credit 
of the government was always good in peace and and in war 
until the civil commotion came in 1860, and no administra- 
tion, Democratic or Bepublican, no system of taxation, free 
trade or protection, could have prevented the sacrifice of 
government obligations under such circumstances. 
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the main opposition to this bill has been against 
which proposes to reduce the tariff taxes and we 
hat its passage will ruin many valuable industries 
ishing; that it will throw many workmen out of 
rment and diminiah the wages of those who still man- 
find woriv to da If I believed that the passage of 
ill would work any material injury to any honest 
ladaatry in this country, I would hesitate long, notwith- 
Oanding the emergency now on us, before casting my vote 
lot it Bat I am satisfied that instead of that, it will greatly 
benefit them, and at the same time relieve the people. In 
1866, 4127,000,000 were collected by the government from 
manufacturers and their products. Every vestige of that 
enormoua burden baa been removed, and now I submit that 
the tjme has come whea the great masses of consumers have 
a right to demand relief. There never was a time when this 
inteimal tax remained on the manufacturers and their pro- 
ducts, that they would not have been glad to surrender a 
large part oE the duties on inaported goods to remove that 
charge from iheir industries. 

The gentleman from Maine talks about the home market. 
We all know, he says, that this protection system ia ben- 
eficial to the farmer because, first, it protects his products 
against competition from the agricultural products of other 
countries; and, second, the gentJeman says, because it 
diversifies industry, and by increasing the number of people 
engaged in other than agricultural pursuits, increases the 
market for his product. It is scarcely necessary for me to 
make an argument to show that as to all those agricultural 
products which the fanners of this country are compelled 
to send abroad to sell at foreign prices the duty can not be 
of any possible benefit The American farmer understands 
^'' ■ surely, and the fallacy of this argument has sfta""^^ 
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been exposed that it would be a waata of time to dwt 
t upon it It is barely possible that at some particular tin 
I and at some particular point along the Northern border 
I duty upon barley and hay and potatoes and eggs and pe 
f haps a few other articles may enable the producers of thoa 
[. articlea at the particular time and place to realize a higha 
r^rice than he would if the duty were removed. But ever 
fthis occasional and uncertain benefit is of but very little 
I advantage to him, and when you come to remember that he 
r-ia all the time subjected to the burden which a high tariff 
l-imposes on the articles he has to buy, and undertake to set 
I cS his advantages against his disadvantages you will find a 
I large balance on the wrong side. Of course the domestic 
Ijnarket, the home market, is improving and has been 
I improving and will continue to improve under any s; 
rof taxation along with the increase of population, of wealth, 
I the improved facilities for production and distribution i 
9 this country. But how long are our farmers to sit down 
and wait for the coining of the home market which th( 
gentlemen on the other side have been promising them foi 
so many long years? Take the average production of wheal 
in this country during the last few years and assume that 
there shall be no increase whatever in the production and 
that the consumption per capita will remain always pre 
' cisely as it is, and it is capapable of demonstration thai 
b there can be no home market for all the wheat of thi 
f Amencan fanner until our population shall reach nearlj 
w 100,000,000. The last statistics showing the consumptioij 
I and production and the exportation of raw cotton in thif 
I country show that in 1866 we sent abroad about two-thirds <^ 
I our production and we consumed in our manufactories t 
I home one-third. The capital invested in 1880 was $210,< 
1 000,000 ; the number of hands employed, 172,000. No 
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iivo been more than 100 years in so developing these 
industties as to enable them to take and consume 
f ttree- quarters of the American cotton crop at prices 
in Europe, how many centuries will wo have to wait 
; these factories shall develop so as to consume all our 
faction at fair prices fixed in this countiy ? What is to 
ae of these products ? Are the farmers of the North 
t'lhe planters of the South to abandon their great wheat 
[cotton fields and undertake the cultivation of crops not 
to their soil in order that these gentlemen may exper- 
Bt to aee whether a home market can be made by legis- 
j? No, sir. These great agricultural interests muBt 
j>n and the American farmer must sell his surplus 
any market he can and for any price he can. 
I great controlling element is the world's supply and 
I'Worid's demand. The American producers of whe&^ 
stance, do not compete among themselves alone in the 
wheat markets of Europe. They meet there the 
•iAeat from England, from Kussia, Austria, Hungary and 
India, and all the other grain growing regions of Europe 
and Asia, and they sell their product there in competitioa 
"with all the product and prices of labor on the face of the 
earth. The lately emancipated slaves of Russia; the 
laborer of India, who lives all summer on rice and milk and 
requires only a coarse cotton shirt and sleeps on the floor 
of a bamboo hut, all pour their products into the market o£ 
Europe to meet the wheat from Minnesota and Dakota, and 
no tariff we can put on and no system of taxation here can 
preventit. Tliesame argument applies to all our agricultural 
products, and the American fanner understands it. And he 
understands that as long as he is compelled to export 
Bell in a foreign market any part of his product, the 
" Bt is worth as much to him as the home 
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because he receives there just what he would receive hei-e, 
after deducting the coat of transportation. Therefore, in. 
place of restricting hia market he wants it enlaiged so that 
his products, which cannot be consumed here, can find a 
market among the people elsewhere. What the American 
farmer wants is a home mai'ket in which he can purchase 
his supplies as cheaply as his competitors. When he ean 
not get this, then he asks that there may be such a system 
as will enable him to purchase elsewhere and import them, 
without being unreasonably fined for carrying on this 
harmless businesa That is what the American farmer 
wants. We want not only the home niiirkets but the 
markets of the world for the variety of the products of this 
great country. We want to sell our manufactured products 
to India and the manufacturing places of Europe and the 
agricultural places of Mexico, South America and Asia. 
We want to remove as far as we can the barriers which 
annoy our industries, so that this country may take its 
place with the great commercial countries of the world and 
become rich and powerful as no other country has before. 
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Jolm F.Hale... 



puTilioan . 



Abraham Lincoln. . 
Geo, B. MoClellan,- 
SlateBDoC voting. 



Dem. & Lfb, 



UljBeeES. Grant... 
Horace Qreelej . . . , 
Charles O'Connor , . 
- aBlack 



Rutherford B.Ha7 
SamuM J. Ttldeu.. 
Peter Cooper 



>T Clnreland . 
s O. Elaine . . 
P.St, John... 



''ejBlTtta 



Win.R.KlDg, ,. 
Wm. A,, OraEam , 
Geo. W. Juilan... 



.J. Douelsao... 



Andrew Johnson. 



Bobu^er Oolfas 



, Oratx Brown. 
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